50.000-fi.  SENSITIVE  ALTIMETER 
Over  40,000  completed 


Soaring  into  the  stratosphere,  six  or  seven  miles  above  the  earth,  out 
fighting  airmen  wing  their  ways  to  enemy  targets  with  the  help  of  | 
two  delicate  and  precise  flight  instruments  made  by  Conn — the  | 
50,000-ft.  Sensitive  Altimeter  and  the  Gyro-Horizon  Indicator!  Engi-  J 
neering  ability  and  reputation  for  precision  manufacture  of  band 
instruments  brought  Conn  large  contraas  for  these  two  critically 
needed  flight  instruments  early  in  the  war.  Conn  is  still  making  them, 
and  will  continue  until  the  Army  and  Navy  say  they  have  enough 
for  total  Viaory.  Then  we  will  resume  manufacture  of  the  world’s 
finest  band  instruments — instruments  which  will  enable  musicians  to 
soar  "out  of  this  world”  and  hit  "high  C”  with  ease!  These  new 
Conns  will  really  be  worth  waiting  for 

C.  G.  CONN,  LTD.,  Dept.  1241  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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WFL  DRUM  CO. 

1728  NORTH  DAMEN  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


In  “SWING  DRUMMING” 
Bill  Ladwig,  Jr^  m  celebrated  drummer 
rereals  not  onlf  his  own  secrets  but  the 
secrets  of  the  galaxy  of  drumming  stars 
with  whom  he  associates  . . .  Here  in  96 
fascinating  pages,  illustrated  by  more 
than  100  photographs,  is  the  boiled-down 
knowledge  and  technique  of  men  who 
rate  the  highest  billing  and  command  the 
biggest  incomes  in  their  field... Here  are 
fundamentals,  rudiments  smd  exercises 
that  build  a  solid  foundation  for  a  real 
career.  Here  is  ererything  yon  need  to 
know  about  dance  drum  technique;  basic 
press  rolls;  long  rolls;  high  sow  Mdal, 
wire  brush,  rim  shot,  cymbal  and  tom 

tom  technique;  time  signature  studies, 

rhythm  brews,  solos,  send-offs,  Latin- 
American  rhythms,  etc.,  etc.  “Swing 
Drumming”  is  published  for  one  purMse: 
to  speed  your  progress  in  a  field  that’s 
exciting,  interesting  and  loaded  with  op¬ 
portunities.  At  $1.S0  it’s  an  irresistible 
investment  in  your  future.  At  your  music 

dealer— if  he  can't  supply  you  order  direct. 


sao  NOITH  MKHIOAM  AVENUE 
dOCAOO.  nxiNois 
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ShaU  We  Teach  MUSIC  as 

A  GREAT  ART 

or  merely  as  a  Form  of 

ENTERTAINMENT 


By  {JHaJUMCB,  CL  "^AumA. 

Music  Director,  Hamden.  Conn.  High  School 


•  THERE  IS  TOO  FREQUENTLY 
A  LACK  OF  REALIZATION  and  a 
confused  comprehension  amongst 
many  people  as  to  whether  (in  the 
words  of  Lawrence  Oilman)  “Music 
is  one  of  the  Great  Arts  or  merely  a 
species  of  entertainment.”  Of  course 
it  is  both,  but  its  serious  pursuit  by 
both  the  persevering  student  and  the 
guiding  teacher  should  be  first  and 
foremost  as  a  Great  Art,  Willingly 
conceding  the  fact  that  music  to  the 
majority  (whether  average  adolescents 
or  tired  business  men)  will  always  be 
a  potent  restorer  of  mental  calm,  emo¬ 
tional  and  spiritual  balance  in  other 
words  a  species  of  entertainment, 
there  are  nevertheless  other  thousands 
who  will  say  in  the  words  of  David 
Mannes,  “Music  is  My  Faith.”  A  future 
decline  in  Public  School  Music  will 
very  conceivably  come  about  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  increasing  lack  of  realiza¬ 
tion  or  of  forgetting  of  two  very  funda¬ 
mental  conceptions: 

(/)  That  public  school  music  study 
demands  the  same  significant  philos¬ 
ophy  of  approach  that  is  commensu¬ 
rate  vAth  the  study  of  any  other  ma¬ 
jor  cultural  field  and 

(2)  that  jmblic  school  music  study 
demands  a  profoundly  deep  integrity 
of  approach  ( by  both  pupils  and  teach¬ 
ers)  that  will  give  to  its  every  con¬ 
tact  with  music  a  vital  and  meaning¬ 
ful  experience. 

Doubtless  the  realization  of  these 
two  fundamental  factors  should  in¬ 
clude  all  parents  as  well,  for  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  parent,  the 
voice  of  the  lone  music  educator  will 
still  remain  but  a  far  cry  in  the  wild¬ 
erness  and  music  participation  will 
still  remain  outside  the  social  sphere 
of  things  that  should  be  done.  How¬ 
ever,  through  such  co-operation  the  in¬ 
dividual  community  can  eventually  at¬ 
tain  the  first  concrete  fundamental  ob¬ 
jective  in  any  concept  of  public  school 
music  study  which  treats  music  as  a 


great  art:  i.e.  the  placing  of  the  music 
program  in  the  school  curriculum  on 
an  equal  footing  with  all  other  sub¬ 
jects.  Assuming  the  consummation  of 
this  step  (sometimes  quite  presump¬ 
tuous)  we  have  merely  taken  the  first 
step.  More  important  still  is  the  sow¬ 
ing  and  the  cultivating  of  this  seed  of 
music-as-Orgreat-art  as  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  part  of  the  philosophy  of  a  general 
public  school  education  program.  This 
process  is  a  broadly  extensive  one,  and 
it  involves  not  only  all  the  young 
people  and  older  people  directly  con¬ 
cerned  but  also  many  others,  more  re¬ 
mote  perhaps,  but  influent  ial  in  its 
eventual  consummation. 

Let  us  start  from  the  center  of  the 
circle  (where  stands  an  individual  boy 
or  girl)  and  gradually  work  outwards. 
A  study  of  human  nature  would  doubt¬ 
less  reveal  that  the  individual 
(whether  music  sjudent,  teacher  or 
parent)  wili  take  the  path  of  least 
resistance  in  any  line  of  endeavor.  In 
the  present  instance  of  music  study 
this  will  mean  a  perfectly  natural 
tendency  merely  to  go  through  the 
motions — perhaps  even  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  remote  approximation  of  the 
real  thing  if  a  concrete  example  of  a 
real  integrity  of  approach  has  not  been 
observed.  Not  that  perfection  or  even 
a  close  attainment  of  it  can  ever  be 
reached  in  some  instances — but  too  of¬ 
ten  there  develops  the  situation  that 
if  we  go  through  the  motions  for  the 
duration  of  the  allotted  time,  we  have 
done  our  Job — all  that  really  can  be 
done.  William  Schuman,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  composer  and 
head  of  the  music  department  of  Sarah 
Lawrence  (College  expressed  in  a  recent 
letter  this  conception  clearly  and  em¬ 
phatically.  He  said. 


“I  believe  that  the  important  thing 
is  to  help  the  group  reach  a  degree 
of  musical  integrity  and  vitality  which 
thereby  puts  music  into  these  very  im¬ 
portant  areas  of  performance.  There¬ 
fore,  when  you  speak  of  our  singing  as 
vital,  alive  and  meaningful,  you  could 
not  possibly  have  been  more  astute  in 
hitting  upon  those  things  which  I  per¬ 
sonally  consider  to  be  the  essence.  .  .  . 
Our  aim,  though  we  do  not  always 
achieve  it,  is  to  make  each  rehearsal 
a  performance.  The  fact  that  we  do 
demand  integrity,  intellectual  under¬ 
standing,  and  emotional  drive,  means 
that  we  have  the  possibility  of  achiev¬ 
ing  the  highest  musical  results.  This 
is  our  goal  and  we  will  never  stop  try¬ 
ing  to  reach  it.” 

Unquestionably  this  factor  of  integ¬ 
rity  in  performance  is  an  all-inclusive 
and  all-important  one.  Not  only  does 
its  insistence  obviate  many  so-called 
disciplinary  problems,  but  its  con¬ 
tinued  realization  lends  to  music  a 
vitality  and  dignity  that  is  commen¬ 
surate  with  its  importance  as  a  major 
art  and  study.  However,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  this  significant  integrity  and 
dignity  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the 
co-operative  efforts  of  music  directors 
and  students  alone:  a  very  potent  fac¬ 
tor  in  this  situation  will  be  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  rest  of  the  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.  Undoubtedly  it  is  still 
a  questionable  point  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  those  who  teach  some  of  the 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
whether  or  not  music  is  as  important 
as,  let  us  say,  mathematics  or  English. 
Or  whether,  in  fact,  the  integration  of 
music  with  the  other  subject  fields  is 
even  possible.  Much  of  this  attitude 
can  be  placed  at  the  door  of  the  music 
educator  himself:  i.  e.  in  a  nut  shell 
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Undoubtedly  it  is  still  a  questionable  point 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  those  who  teach 
some  of  the  other  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  whether  or  not  music  is  as 
important  as,  let  us  say,  mathematics  or 
English.  Or  whether,  in  fact,  the 
integration  of  music  with  the  other  subject 
fields  is  even  possible.  Much  of  this 
attitude  can  be  placed  at  the  door  of  the 
music  educator  himself:  i.  e.  in  a  nut  shell 
his  lack  of  insistence  upon  an  integrity  of 
performance  at  every  rehearsal — the 
absence  of  which  vitality  and  integrity  is 
all  too  common  in  school  music.  The 
situation  in  itself  fosters  the  even  weightier 
factor:  the  lack  of  the  realization  that  music 
as  a  major  art,  and  not  as  merely  a  species 
of  entertainment,  must  be  the  prime 
consideration  in  any  workable  philosophy 
of  public  school  education. 


bis  lack  of  insistence  upon  an  integ¬ 
rity  of  performance  at  every  rehearsal 
—the  absence  of  which  vitality  and  in¬ 
tegrity  is  all  too  common  in  school 
music.  The  situation  in  itself  fosters 
the  even  weightier  factor:  the  lack  of 
the  realization  that  music  as  a  major 
art,  and  not  as  merely  a  species  of  en¬ 
tertainment,  must  be  the  prime  con¬ 
sideration  in  any  workable  philosophy 
of  public  school  education. 

Many  music  directors  know  how 
hard  Mr.  Schuman’s  objectives  are  to 
attain  in  the  classroom — even  presup¬ 
posing  a  more  or  less  ideal  environ¬ 
ment  and  a  workable  set-up  favorably 
conducive  to  the  accomplishment  of 
vitality  and  integrity  of  approach.  But 
what  about  the  conditions  surround¬ 
ing  the  individual  student  in  his  own 
personal  set-up  which  is  usually  very 
far  from  ideal.  How  many  pianos  in 
the  homes  will  be  in  tune  for  ex¬ 
ample?  Or  are  even  tuned  once  or 
twice  a  year?  How  much  competition 
will  he  be  up  against  from  other  in¬ 
terests — interests  entirely  logical,  de¬ 
sirable  and  reasonable  in  themselves? 
We  cannot  expect  the  parents  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  practicing  is  cor¬ 
rect  or  effectual — in  a  degree  compar¬ 
able  with  other  less  technical  fields 
of  knowledge.  Then  there  enter  other 
competitive  factors  further  from  the 
center  of  the  circle  it  is  true — factors 
seemingly  more  remote  but  actually 
often  very  close.  Will  there  be  com¬ 
petition  from  the  radio  for  example? 
Will  the  utilization  of  this  wonderful 
product  of  modern  science  have  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  medium  merely  for  pro¬ 
viding  a  continuous  background  of 
musical  sounds  which  are  heard  but 
rarely  listened  to?  Will  the  music 
have  become  a  background  for  conver¬ 
sation  so  that  when  the  youngster 
practices  or,  as  so  often  happens  when 
he  plays,  will  it  be  the  signal  for 
conversation  and  tea? 

But  this  is  not  all:  out  toward  the 
edge  of  this  circle  of  influences  will 
be  such  factors  as  the  weekly  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  movie  theatre  where  again 
music  will  be  a  continuous  back¬ 
ground  for  the  conversation  and  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  screen — not  disputing  the 
fact  that  this  should  not  be — or  that 
great  composers  have  not  furnished 
much  of  the  music  for  this  sort  of 
Imckground.  The  point  is  not  one  con¬ 
cerning  the  place  of  such  music  in  the 
screen  world  but  one  concerned  with 
the  inevitable  and  probably  not  con¬ 
scious  development  of  a  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  thousands  of  young  people 
(and,  of  course,  older  people  as  well) 
that  music  again  is  not  a  great  art 
but  merely  a  species  of  entertainment. 
It  becomes  in  the  youthful  mind  too 
similar  to  the  pseudo-religious  prac¬ 
tice  of  going  to  church  via  the  radio. 


Not  that  it  is  always  necessary  to  go 
to  church  to  be  a  good  Christian,  but 
that  music  or  Religion  is  most  likely 
to  be  a  necessary  spiritual  experience 
when  practiced  either  in  the  concert 
hall  or  the  cathedral,  whatever  the 
case  may  be. 

Most  of  us,  as  someone  has  said,  are 
only  short-term  pessimists  and  in  re¬ 
ality  long-term  optimists.  Neverthe¬ 
less  only  by  an  immediate  and  wide 
spread  effort  to  eradicate  some  of  the 
fundamental  misconceptions  of  the 
study  of  the  art  of  music  In  our  public 
schools  can  the  inevitable  decline  be 
prevented. 

Some  of  the  things  that  must  be 
done  and  some  of  the  movements 
which  must  be  inaugurated  at  once  are 
as  follows: 

Competent  and  high  •  charactered 
teachers — teachers  who  recognize  and 
practice  the  above  conceptions — must 
handle  and  guide  the  musical  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  public  schools  from  the 
kindergarten  thru  the  high  school. 

There  must  be  an  adequate  number 
of  these  truly  genuine  music  educators 
in  order  that  their  soundness  and  vi¬ 
tality  of  approach  may  not  be  spread 
so  thinly  as  to  become  ineffective. 

There  must  be  a  concomitantly 
greater  emphasis  on  these  fundamen¬ 


tal  precepts  by  all  school  teachers  and 
administrators  in  the  helpful  selection 
and  guidance  of  the  individual  stu¬ 
dent’s  program  of  studies  and  in  the 
bringing  about  of  a  more  equal  in¬ 
tegration  of  all  the  fields  of  human 
knowledge  and  culture. 

There  must  be  a  consequent  evolve- 
ment  and  carrying  out  on  the  part  of 
all  school  administrators  in  all  com¬ 
munities  of  an  all-embracing  plan  to 
expound  and  fructify  in  the  minds  of 
parents,  students,  teachers  and  all 
concerned  this  philosophy  of  music-as- 
a-great-art,  the  true  conception  of  its 
significance  and  meaningfulness  simul¬ 
taneously  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  appreciation  and  in  its  perform¬ 
ance. 

The  music  educators  themselves 
must  clean  house,  mentally  and  physi¬ 
cally  and  resolve  to  affect  a  renais¬ 
sance  in  their  approach  to  every  de¬ 
tail  of  a  meaningful  program  of  mu¬ 
sic. 

Unless  these  reforms  are  carried  out 
and  unless  such  a  rejuvenation  is 
brought  about  in  the  public  school  mu¬ 
sic  program,  music  can  become  neither 
an  eloquent  species  of  entertainment 
to  all  whom  it  contacts  nor  a  great 
and  living  art  to  all  whom  it  touches 
more  closely. 
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DRUMS  ARE 

Musical  Instruments 

Too !  By  ^ohiL  (pauL  $omiL 

Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music 
City  Schools,  Nashville,  Tennessee 


0  DRUMS  ARE  musical  instruments. 

But  you  wouldn’t  think  so  by  the 
way  you  sometimes  hear  them  played. 

The  drum  can  not  be  imitated  by 
any  other  instrument.  There  may  be 
“cues”  for  all  the  other  instruments 
in  the  band  and  any  part  may  be 
played  by  any  other  instrument  if  nec¬ 
essary  except  that  part  played  by  the 
drums.  It  is  the  principal  instrument 
of  rhythm  and  the  prestige  of  the 
drum  must  stand  or  fall  on  the  mu¬ 
sical  artistry  with  which  it  is  manipu¬ 
lated.  There  can  be  no  substitution. 
In  this  respect  it  is  the  most  individ¬ 
ual  instrument  in  the  band. 

The  importance  of  the  drum  in  a 


musical  organization  is  often  misun¬ 
derstood  both  by  the  student  drummer 
and  by  the  director.  Above  all  the 
drummer  should  never  be  treated  as 
an  outsider  to  his  own  organization — 
beginning  or  advanced.  Too  often  the 
drummer  is  the  forgotten  man.  For 
instance,  street  beats  are  sometimes 
left  up  to  the  drummers  without  the 
slightest  bit  of  supervision  by  the  di¬ 
rector.  This  often  results  in  misunder¬ 
standing  and  lack  of  unity  in  playing 
the  street  beats.  The  total  result  is  a 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  drum  sec¬ 
tion,  a  condition  which  readily  filters 
through  the  entire  band  in  the  form 
of  a  lack  of  confidence.  In  this  case 


the  director  need  not  be  an  authority 
on  drums  to  at  least  look  over  and 
study  the  proposed  street  beats;  to 
hear  them  played  by  the  drum  section, 
and  to  make  suggestions  at  least  from 
the  standpoint  of  clarity,  rhythm,  and 
smoothness.  The  director  should  note 
especially  that  they  are  not  too  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  played  cleanly,  evenly,  with 
good  musicianship  and  showmanship, 
by  the  entire  drum  section,  and  not 
too  difficult  to  be  easily  understood  by 
every  member  of  the  band. 

In  the  concert  band  the  drummer  is 
again  often  neglected.  When  other 
sections  are  receiving  instructions  and 
having  separate  rehearsals  the  drum 
section  is  sometimes  eliminated  en¬ 
tirely,  or  told  to  work  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  place  by  Itself.  Later  It  is  put 
with  the  organization  in  full  rehearsal 
without  a  hearing  of  its  own.  The  full 
rehearsal  then,  in  fact,  actually  be¬ 
comes  only  a  sectional  rehearsal  for 
the  drums.  Too  bad! 

There  is  a  remedy  which  will  go  far 
in  helping  the  director  to  correct  the 
ill  effects  of  an  improperly  treated 
drum  section.  That  remedy  is  the 
right  kind  of  elementary  instruction. 
It  is  really  very  simple — a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  single  stroke  and  the 
double  stroke  at  a  time  when  it  is 
of  most  value.  The  beginning  drum¬ 
mer  should  have  this  elementary 
knowledge  during  his  first  few  weeks 
of  class  work,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  beginning  drummer 
should  not  work  along  with  any  begin¬ 
ning  group  if  it  is  impossible  to  have 
a  separate  drum  class. 

There  is  seldom  a  necessity  for  the 
encouragement  of  prospective  drum 
pupils.  The  first  choice  of  most  every 
child  is  the  drum.  Perhaps  it  is  an 
inborn  instinct  for  rhythm.  Personally 
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<*  <  <  Glamour  Relaxes  >  >  > 


Yes,  Mr.  Jones  your  three  champions  of  the  silver  shaft  ara  particularly  photogenic. 
Reading  from  left  to  right  they  are:  Juanita  Davidson,  Bobby  Charles,  and  Janie 
Cope,  majorettes  with  the  East  Nashville  High  School  Band  of  which  John  Paul  Jones 
is  the  director  in  addition  to  his  supervision  duties. 


I  try  to  Impreu  upon  the  prospective 
drummer  the  monotony  of  repeated 
rhythmical  beats,  and  the  impossibil¬ 
ity  of  playing  a  tune  on  the  drum.  If 
the  student  survives  this  discourage¬ 
ment  I  feel  he  may  have  something 
to  offer  the  band.  The  next  problem  is 
to  determine  whether  the  prospective 
drummer  is  imbued  with  enough  nat¬ 
ural  feeling  for  rhythm  to  make  drum¬ 
ming  worthwhile. 

This,  now,  becomes  the  serious  task 
of  the  director:  that  he  not  only  teach 
the  young  drummer  rudimental  beats 
but  teach  him  how  to  interpret  those 
rudiments  when  reading  drum  music. 
Too  often  the  young  drummer  has  been 
taught  the  rudiments  well  enough  to 
win  a  first  or  second  division  rating 
in  a  contest  but  in  actual  band  playing 
he  has  no  conception  as  to  how  these 
same  rudiments  should  be  adapted  or 
applied  to  band  music.  This  is  a  glar¬ 
ing  fault  of  a  great  percentage  of  our 
young  drummers. 

There  are  several  combinations  of 
the  single  stroke  and  the  double  stroke 
which  serve  all  the  necessary  purposes 
of  the  drummer.  These  combinations 
are  called  rudiments.  They  are  to  the 
drummer  as  phrasing  and  articulation 
exercises  are  to  the  wind  instrument 
player.  The  first  thirteen  of  these 
I  rudiments  are  fundamental.  The  first 
eight  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  seven  stroke  roll)  are  positively 
basic. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
drumming.  All  drum  music  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  single  stroke,  or  the 
double  stroke,  or  a  combination  of 
these  two.  The  single  stroke  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  one  single  hit  on  the  drum 
head.  The  double  stroke  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  single  stroke  and  one  bounce 
of  the  same  stick.  All  drum  rudiments 
are  made  up  of  these  two  strokes  or 
their  combination. 

I  have,  for  years,  taught  beginning 
drummers  along  with  other  young  be- 
i  ginning  musicians  especially  when  I 
found  it  necessary  to  teach  heteroge¬ 
neous  groupings.  At  present  I  have  a 
,  class  of  forty-five  beginning  musicians 
I  of  which  twelve  are  drummers.  These 
drummers  work  behind  two  long 
boards  set  up  Just  below  waist  high. 

!  The  boards  are  covered  with  a  strip 

I  of  old  inner  tubing  to  lessen  the  noise. 
The  drummers  play  directly  on  this 
board.  Thus  it  becomes  very  easy  to 
watch  them  while  working  with  other 
members  of  the  group.  Side-by-side 
comparative  ratings  of  ability  and 
progress  are  easily  made, 
t  These  beginning  drummers  start 
with  the  single  stroke — one  on  each 
!  beat.  If  the  balance  of  the  group  are 
playing  a  whole  note  the  drummers 
play  four  single  strokes — left,  right, 
left,  right.  It  is  wise  to  start  with 


the  left  hand  since  it  is  usually  the 
weaker  of  the  two.  Care  should  be 
taken  from  the  first  that  the  young 
drummers  learn  a  fair  amount  of  style 
and  showmanship  by  good,  free  arm 
movement,  always  raising  the  sticks 
shoulder  high. 

When  the  student  has  obtained  a 
reasonable  understanding  of  the  single 
stroke  he  should  be  started  on  the 
double  stroke  which  is  slightly  more 
difficult.  Instead  of  hitting  the  "drum” 
only  once  on  each  beat  he  now  plays 
a  hit  and  bounce,  evenly  on  each  beat. 
He  is  now  making  two  sounds  with 
only  one  wrist  movement.  The  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  reminded  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  left  wrist  is  circular;  that 
of  the  right  wrist  is  up  and  down.  It 
is  also  good  practice  to  require  all  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  to  be  fully  ex¬ 
tended  (not  curled  up  under  or  over 
the  stick)  during  the  first  few  weeks 
of  instruction.  To  do  this  requires  a 
firmer  hold  on  the  stick  between  the 
thumb  and  the  hand.  It  also  makes 
for  a  more  precise  action  of  the  wrist 
in  controlling  the  stick,  and  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  cramping  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  style  of  the  hand  as  is  too 
often  the  case  of  beginning  drummers 
where  the  fingers  are  allowed  to  curl 
above  and  below  the  stick  on  the  start. 


At  the  beginning  stage  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  by  far  that  the  wrist  receive 
the  major  attention  rather  than  the 
curling  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers. 

The  only  way  to  sustain  a  note  on 
the  drum  is  by  repeated  strokes.  The 
single  stroke  is  the  basis  for  the  fiam 
and  the  fiam  is  only  a  single  stroke 
prolonged  by  a  preceding  quick  single 
stroke;  it  is  played  as  a  grace  note  is 
played  on  other  instruments.  The  five- 
stroke  roll  is  a  longer  sustained  tone 
— actually  being  sustained  by  five  hits: 
hit — bounce,  hit — bounce,  hit.  The 
double  stroke  is  the  basis  for  all  notes 
sustained  Jonger  than  the  fiam.  Such 
would  be  the  ruff,  drag,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  rolls.  The  long  roll  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  hit-bounce  and  should  be 
practiced  until  all  hits  and  bounces 
are  equally  smooth. 

Thus  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  drumming  need  not  be 
mysterious.  In  fact  it  is  quite  under¬ 
standable.  Careful  attention  to  these 
simple  basic  fundamentals  will  result 
in  well  paid  dividends  in  a  more  un¬ 
derstanding  and  better  playing  drum 
section  when  the  young  drummers 
have  reached  the  intermediate  stage. 

An  article  on  adapting  the  rudi¬ 
ments  to  actual  band  playing  will  fol¬ 
low  soon. 
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•  A  STORY  IN  A  RECENT  ISSUE 
of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  about  the 
ability  of  girls  to  take  their  places  in 
high  school  bands  prompted  me  to 
write  about  our  ail  girl  high  school 
symphony  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Anyone  who  is  doubtful  about  girls 
playing  in  musical  organizations  need 
not  fear  for  they  can  well  hold  their 
own  with  boys  as  far  as  playing  abil¬ 
ity  is  concerned,  even  though  men  are 
found  almost  exclusively  in  most  of 
the  major  symphony  orchestras  in  the 
country. 

In  Atlanta  the  boys  and  girls  are 
segregated  in  three  of  the  senior  high 
schools  and  not  only  do  we  have  in 
the  Girls’  High  school  an  orchestra 
of  complete  symphonic  instrumenta¬ 
tion,  but  the  girls  are  quite  capable 
of  playing  such  numbers  as,  Oberon 
Overture,  The  Unflnished  Symphony, 
Overture  to  Der  Fledermaus.  and 
other  similar  class  A  numbers. 

This  orchestra  boasts  of  twelve  cel¬ 
los,  seven  basses,  and  a  first  violin 
section.  Each  member  has  a  semester 
in  the  viola  section,  so  that  the  viola 
section  holds  its  own  with  the  rest  of 
the  strings.  About  seventy-five  percent 


of  the  orchestra  played  in  Junior  high 
school  organizations,  but  the  rest  of 
the  players  started  in  senior  high 
school.  Girls'  High  is  but  a  three  year 
senior  high  school,  but  there  is  a  be¬ 
ginning  string  class  of  freshmen  each 
year  in  which  violin,  viola,  cello  and 
bass  players  enroll.  These  students 
may  never  get  to  Kreutzer,  but  they 
do  get  into  the  orchestra,  and  learn 
musical  literature.  The  first  chair  in 
the  cello  section  was  a  student  who 
had  had  no  musical  training  until  she 
arrived  in  high  school.  This  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  those  who  believe  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  develop  strings  in  senior  high. 

What  about  the  wind  instruments? 
Two  oboes,  an  English  horn,  five 
flutes,  two  bassoons  and  five  clarinets 
speak  for  the  reeds.  Five  French 
horns,  six  trumpets  and  three  trom¬ 
bones  carry  the  brass.  When  they  first 
begin  playing,  girls  may  not  have  quite 
the  punch  on  brass  instruments  that 
boys  may  have  but  let  them  be  suffici¬ 
ently  advanced  and  they  can  take  first 
chairs  in  any  orchestra. 

Such  an  orchestra  as  this  doesn’t  Just 
happen.  Instrumental  teachers  have 
always  complained  of  how  long  it 


takes  to  develop  strings.  The  road  to 
a  fine  string  section  is  long  and  hard 
and  this  may  lie  one  reason  why  we 
have  so  few  public  school  orchestras. 
Another  reason  is  that  there  are  few 
teachers  who  have  the  necessary  train¬ 
ing  in  strings  to  develop  such  a  sec¬ 
tion.  However,  I  have  known  of  many 
teachers  who  know  enough  aliout 
strings,  but  would  rather  take  the 
easy  way  and  promote  a  band  with 
uniforms,  less  difficult  music,  and 
more  appeal  to  the  public.  This  last 
argument  is  fallacious.  Anyone  knows 
if  you  stick  with  an  orchestra  until 
it  is  good,  its  music  is  preferred  to 
that  of  a  band  over  a  long  period  of 
listening.  If  this  were  not  true,  we 
would  have  band  concerts  and  not 
symphony  concerts  for  our  own  adult 
listening. 

There  has  been  much  written  aboi\t 
bands  playing  for  war  bond  drives 
and  the  bands  place  in  building 
morale.  The  orchestra  can  have  the 
same  place.  A  good  school  orchestra 
can  play  a  fine  popular  program  of 
appeal  to  raise  money  for  bonds,  as 
well  as  a  band.  Maybe  the  orchestra 
does  not  march,  but  it  can  divide  into 
small  ensembles  and  play  for  every 
other  community  activity  for  which 
any  band  plays. 

Every  Monday  night  ten  girls  out 
of  the  seventy  in  this  all  girl  orches¬ 
tra,  go  out  to  Lawson  Hospital  and 
play  for  two  hours  for  the  soldiers. 
For  those  who  do  not  know  Lawson 
Hospital,  it  is  an  amputee  hospital. 
Most  of  the  patients  have  come  back 
from  the  war  with  the  loss  of  an  arm 
or  a  leg.  The  girls  go  right  into  the 
wards  to  play  and  give  talks  about 
their  instruments  so  the  fellows  will 
have  a  chance  to  know  what  reeds, 
brasses,  and  strings  are.  Of  course 
they  play  popular  music,  that  is  what 
the  soldiers  enjoy,  but  we  slip  in  an 
occasional  number  that  is  a  little  off 
the  popular  side  and  they  still  like  it. 
Ten  different  girls  go  each  week  so 
that  it  takes  seven  weeks  to  get 
around  to  everyone.  Maybe  you  think 
those  men  don’t  love  having  these 
pretty  Georgia  peaches  come  in  to 
play  for  them. 


Girls'  High  is  but  a  three  year  senior  high 
school,  but  there  is  a  beginning  string  class 
of  ireshmen  each  year  in  which  violin, 
viola,  cello  and  bass  players  enroll.  These 
students  may  never  get  to  Kreutzer,  but 
they  do  get  into  the  orchestra,  and  learn 
musical  literature.  The  first  chair  in  the 
cello  section  was  a  student  who  had  had  no 
musical  training  until  she  arrived  in  high 
school.  This  is  a  challenge  to  those  who 
believe  it  is  impossible  to  develop  strings 
in  senior  high. 
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Girls'  High  school  orchestra  haa 
been  as  much  in  demand  as  any  band 
in  the  city  for  nurses  recruiting  pro¬ 
grams,  Red  Cross  drives,  bond  drives 
and  other  activities.  They  do  a  broad¬ 
cast  on  the  Board  of  Education  radio 
program  in  which  girls  in  the  orches¬ 
tra  have  been  trained  in  a  special  ra¬ 
dio  class  to  announce,  make  recordings 
and  to  do  the  radio  engineering.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  girls  belong  to  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  class  and  play  in  a  special 
band  which  they  have.  Other  girls 
play  for  flag  raising  every  morning  to 
help  the  Defense  Corps  and  the  or¬ 
chestra  plays  for  paper  and  tin  can 
drives.  With  the  shortage  of  boys  at 
Georgia  Tech  some  of  the  girls  fill  in 
the  instrumentation  of  that  orchestra. 
Elach  year  a  special  program  has  been 
given  to  raise  money  for  our  own  part 
in  buying  bonds.  Last  year  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  a  pageant  of  United  Nations 
in  which  the  physical  education  de¬ 
partment  arranged  a  beautiful  parade 
of  the  flags  to  go  with  a  special  ar¬ 
rangement  of  music  made  by  Henry 
Sopkin. 

For  National  Rook  week  they 


worked  with  the  English  department 
in  arranging  and  playing  music  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  books  of  nursery  rhymes, 
fairy  tales,  romance,  and  biography. 
Girls*  High  school  orchestra  also  has 
many  small  ensembles.  Each  meets 
one  period  a  week.  There  are  two 
string  quartets,  one  playing  the  Shos¬ 
takovich  Polka,  the  other  a  Beethoven 
Quartet.  There  la  a  flute  trio,  a  trum¬ 
pet  quartet,  a  woodwind  quintet,  a 
string  trio,  and  a  small  orchestra 
which  plays  for  banquets,  parties,  and 
demonstration  programs  for  clinics. 

Some  of  the  girls  go  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia  in  Athens  to  give  a 
music  appreciation  program  and 
others  play  in  the  University  orches 
tra  there.  The  girls  do  everything 
that  any  school  musical  organization 
does,  but  their  greatest  joy  when  in 
the  big  concerts  is  when  they  can 
play  the  music  we  all  know  is  great. 

An  orchestra  can  be  whatever  the 
conductor  wants  to  make  it.  It  can 
have  glamour,  it  can  sound  well,  it  can 
be  all  girls,  as  is  ours,  it  can  be  all 
l>oys,  as  are  the  orchestras  in  some 
of  the  Technical  high  schools  of  the 


country,  or  it  can  be  mixed.  I  know 
of  the  scheduling  problems,  adminis¬ 
tration  problems,  trouble  in  getting  in¬ 
struments  and  keeping  them  repaired. 
We  all  have  the  same  troubles,  more 
or  less,  but  if  the  administration  is 
behind  you  and  you  really  want  an 
orchestra,  you  can  have  it.  There  is 
so  much  more  playable  music  avail¬ 
able  for  young  orchestras  now  than 
there  has  been  in  the  past,  that  you 
can  make  the  strings  sound  good  even 
if  they  are  not  advanced. 

There  is  no  civic  symphony  in  At¬ 
lanta  at  the  present  time,  but  we  are 
organizing  a  youth  symphony  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Atlanta  Music 
Club.  This  orchestra  is  to  include  all 
of  the  young  players  in  the  city,  and 
the  main  part  of  the  orchestra  will 
undoubtedly  be  players  from  Girls’ 
High  school.  We  are  hoping  that  this 
may  be  the  foundation  of  a  future 
Atlanta  symphony. 

I  do  not  say  that  I  think  an  orches¬ 
tra  is  an  easy  job,  but  I  do  say  it  can 
l)e  well  worth  the  effort  put  into  it 
for  the  players,  the  director,  the  school 
and  the  community. 


Unique  it  the  word  for  this  Sen  Jote,  Celifornie  Stete  College  woodwind  choir  of  all  girls.  Forward  looking  high  school  musicians  who 
dream  of  a  college  career  in  music  will  be  atpecielly  interested.  Reeding  left  to  right  they  are:  (Back  row)  Louise  Mau,  San 
I  Calif.,  piano  major;  Gene  Chappell,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  piano  major;  Beth  Childs,  Redwood  City,  Entornology  major.  Miss  Childs 

I  played  the  Handel  S  minor  Oboe  Concerto  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  last  season.  Shirley  Hamilton,  Willits,  Calif,,  clarinet 

i  and  voice  major;  Thomas  E.  Eagan,  director.  Woodwind  instructor  at  San  Jote  State  College  since  193  L  Carol  Purvine,  Petaluma, 

I  Calif.,  French  horn  major,  hfercy  Topham,  San  Jote,  Calif.,  piano  major,  h^iss  Topham  played  Moxert  t  D  minor  Piano  Concerto 

with  the  college  symphony  last  taaton.  (Front  row)  Dorothy  Mae  Weller,  McFarland,  Calif.,  flute  and  organ  major.  Wilma  Sabelman, 
^  Santa  Rota,  Calif.,  Journalism  major.  Edith  Eagan,  Gridley,  Calif.,  piano  major.  Mrs.  Eagan  it  the  wife  of  ^e  director  and  has  played 

McDowell's  Second  Plano  Concerto  with  the  college  symphony  and  this  season  will  play  Beethoven's  First  Piano  Concerto.  Betty  Bar- 
I  rington,  Santa  Crux.  Calif.,  clarinet  and  vocal  major.  Harlino  Blue,  Wewoke,  Oklehoma,  flute  major. 
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CREATING 
Interest  In 
STRINGS 


the 


By  ^li^sdh.^.dC.'SABan, 

Instructor,  Music  Education  Deportment, 
University  of  Michigan 

Instructor  in  Strings,  Ann  Arbor  Public  Schools 


•  IT  IS  NOT  VERY  HARD  TO  CRE¬ 
ATE  INTEREST  IN  STRINGS  if  you 
are  REALLY  enthusiastic  about  them 
yourself.  In  fact,  it  is  very  easy  to 
create  the  interest.  But  that  is  only 
the  beginning.  The  problem  then  be¬ 
comes  a  problem  of  knowing  how  to 
handle  that  interest  so  that  you  do 
not  kill  it,  but  so  that  it  is  nurtured 
and  stimulated  to  grow  into,  eventu¬ 
ally,  a  fine  string  department  in  your 
schools.  In  other  words,  after  the  in¬ 
terest  is  created,  we  must  know  how 
to  teach  those  very  fascinating  strings 
so  that  the  fascination  is  always  there. 

Bathos  it  is,  to  pause  here  to  men¬ 
tion  that  one  or  two  short  articles  can¬ 
not  accomplish  for  their  readers  a 
grand  and  glorious  entrance  into 
Valhalla.  At  best,  words  are  only  a 
substitute  for  the  thing  itself,  and 
good  teaching  is  something  that  needs 
to  be  demonstrated  rather  than  writ¬ 
ten  about.  We  can  only  hope  to  say, 
“The  road  may  be  a  little  easier  If  you 
go  in  THAT  direction.” 

After  spending  fourteen  years  mak¬ 
ing  a  reputation  as  a  teacher  of 
strings,  I  verily  feel  that  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  I  have  ever  had 
bestowed  upon  me  relative  to  CLASS 
teaching  has  been  a  recent  privilege 
of  watching  that  superb  teacher  of 
class-room  methods  in  strings  handle 
a  typical  violin  class  of  a  dozen  stu¬ 
dents,  beginners.  I  speak  of  Profes¬ 
sor  David  Mattern  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  he,  single-handed,  could 
solve  this  whole  business  of  keeping 
interest  alive  in  strings  if  only  enough 
teachers  could  have  access  to  his 
methods. 

Here  ends  the  Prologue.  Let  us 
start  in  this  direction. 

We  enter  any  class-room,  fourth 
grade  or  above,  in  any  school.  The 
Teacher  says,  “Now,  girls  and  boys, 
these  guests  of  ours  have  come  to  tell 
you  something  about  the  stringed  in¬ 
struments,  so  will  you  please  clear 
your  desks  and  give  them  your  atten¬ 
tion  r 


We  say,  “Hello,  girls  and  boys. 
While  you  are  clearing  your  desks, 
will  you  please  keep  your  pencil  out. 
You  won’t  need  any  paper.  Just  your 
pencils.” 

The  bustle  calms  down  and  we  be¬ 
gin. 

“First,  take  your  pencil  in  your  left 
hand  and  Just  hold  it  up  for  a  min¬ 
ute.  Now,  hold  your  right  hand  out 
over  here  (indicating  with  our  hand 
a  bit  to  the  side)  and  curve  your 
thumb  and  place  it  under  the  second 
Joint  of  your  second  finger, — the  sec¬ 
ond  finger  from  the  thumb, — so  that 
it  makes  a  little  circle  like  this.” 


“Next,  bring  your  pencil  over  and 
place  the  middle  of  the  pencil  right 
between  the  tip  of  the  thumb  and  the 
second  Joint  of  the  second  finger  so 
that  you  are  holding  the  pencil  be¬ 
tween  them.” 


“Now  drop  the  other  fingers,  except 
the  littlest  finger,  on  the  pencil  so 
that  the  pencil  is  touching  all  three 
fingers  across  their  second  Joints.” 

“Lastly,  place  your  little  finger 


right  on  its  tip  on  the  pencil.  Look 
and  see  that  your  thumb  is  still 
curved,  for  that  is  very  important.” 

“You  are  now  holding  your  pencil 
very  much  the  way  we  hold  a  violin 
bow.  Hold  it  loosely,  for  we  do  not 
clutch  the  bow  tightly. 

“Will  you  next  hold  up  your  left 
hand  and  spread  your  fingers  wide 
apart?” 

So  much  for  the  quotation.  At  this 
point  we  begin  to  pick  out  typical 
hands.  The  violin  hand  generally  had 
its  longest  stretch  between  the  littlest 
finger  and  the  one  next  to  it.  The 
Cello  hand  has  its  largest  natural 
stretch  between  the  first  and  second 
fingers, — not  counting  the  thumb  as  a 
finger.  This  tjrpe  of  hand  will  be  in 
the  minority.  The  hand  with  spatu- 
late  fingertips  is  fine  in  most  cases  for 
the  Clarinet.  And  so  on. 

At  this  point  you  will  find  the  chil¬ 
dren  very  interested,  and  the  violin, 
(as  well  as  the  other  instruments) 
begins  to  have  a  personal  meaning 
for  each  child,  he  is  now  beginning  to 
think  of  his  own  hand  in  relation  to 


the  instrument. 

Right  here  we  pick  out  several  chil¬ 
dren  to  come  up  front.  We  choose 
them  by  left  hand  adaptability  and 
right  hand  perfection  in  holding  the 
pencil  correctly.  (This  latter  is  a 
pretty  good  intelligence  test,  too! )  As¬ 
signing  each  child  to  an  instrument, 
we  take  our  own  violin  and  pluck  the 
A  string.  The  request  is  made  to  the 
children  with  the  instruments  to  pluck 
their  strings  and  And  the  one  on  their 
instrument  which  sounds  like  the  A 
on  our  violin.  We  locate  the  D  in  the 
same  way.  We  tell  the  children  in  the 
seats  what  the  names  of  those  strings 
are,  thus  teaching  the  WHOLE  ROOM 
to  wake  up  sleepy  ears  and  begin 
listening. 

Next,  the  demonstrator  plucks  such 
little  figures  as  ADA;  DDA;  DA  AD, 
etc.  and  the  children  up  front  imitate 
by  picking  their  instruments  while  we 
ask  the  class  what  notes  have  been 
plucked. 

Lastly,  the  children  up  front  are 
asked  to  hold  the  right  band  fingers 
as  they  did  for  the  pencil  trick;  we 


insert  the  bow  correctly  between  the 
fingers  of  each  child,  getting  him  to 
relax  and  “hold  it  loosely.”  Ekich  one 
plays  a  few  bows  on  his  open  A  or  D 
string  while  the  demonstrator  guides 
the  child’s  arm,  helping  him  to  keep 
the  bow  “Halfway  between  the  bridge 
and  the  edge  of  the  fingerboard,  and 
exactly  parallel  with  the  bridge.” 
Parallel, — “like  two  railroad  tracks.” 

At  this  point,  the  demonstrator  may 
take  his  own  instrument  and  show  the 
children  in  the  room  how  the  tone 
disappears  as  soon  as  the  bow  gets 
crooked  with  the  bridge.  And  he  can 
also  convince  the  listeners  that  a  vio¬ 
lin  is  not  a  “squeaky”  instrument  if 
the  bow  is  Just  allowed  to  ride  lightly 
across  the  strings  in  the  proper  place 
and  parallel  with  the  bridge.  In  other 
words,  now  is  the  big  chance  to  slay 
all  the  foolish  notions  rampant  about 
playing  a  violin.  It  is  only  when  you 
misuse  it  that  it  squeaks. 

In  finishing,  play  at  least  one  fa¬ 
miliar  song  for  the  children, — some¬ 
thing  they  know, — and  one  bit  of  a 
really  fine  violin  solo,  showing  the 


amazing  technique  of  which  the  violin 
in  capable. 

Interest?  The  air  fairly  tingles  with 
it! 

After  all,  is  it  not  true  that  if  we 
want  to  build  interest  in  strings  all 
we  have  to  do  is  give  the  children  a 
chance  to  become  familiar  with  the 
instruments?  Take  away,  by  sound 
educational  talks,  all  the  fears  sur¬ 
rounding  the  violin: — the  fear  of 
squeaking, — it  doesn't  squeak;  the  fear 
of  ridicule, — it  is  the  king  of  instru¬ 
ments;  the  fear  that  progress  will  be 
slower  than  on  the  other  instruments. 
— it  won’t  be  if  the  teacher  knows  his 
way  around, — and  your  violin  student 
will  know  more  notes  at  the  end  of 
the  year  than  your  beginners  on  other 
instruments;  the  fear  of  not  being  “on 
the  band  wagon,” — the  violinist  loill  be 
if  the  director  is  far-seeing  enough  to 
give  his  orchestra  as  many  “clinics” 
and  “guest  conductors”  and  “massed 
performances”  as  he  does  his  band! 
And  one-third  of  your  musicians  are 
potential  strings  if  given  the  chance. 


The  mutic  program  of  NiU>,  Michigan  undar  fha  diraction  of  Hanry  Sollman  if  on  a  prograifiva  basis,  both  band  and  orchestra. 
Hera  you  sea  the  bottom  and  tha  top  in  both  groups.  Above,  the  Senior  Band  and  the  Senior  Orchestra.  Below,  the  Junior  Band 
and  the  Junior  Orchestra.  These  musical  organizations  are  definitely  important  to  community  life  and  the  bands  taka  active  part 
in  all  of  the  school’s  athletic  affairs.  The  school  orchestra  performs  for  the  school  plays  end  both  Senior  groups  join  for  the  Big  Spring 
Concert.  Director  Sollman  has  developed  several  beginner’s  groups  and  these  advance  individually  into  their  respective  junior  ensem¬ 
bles  as  soon  as  they  are  ready.  Niles  offers  every  opportunity  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  appreciates  tha  value  of  music  enjoyment  and 
the  immeasurable  joy  of  making  it.  * 
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THE 

Goldman 

BAND 

"A  Symphony  in  Brass" 

By  ^wdtiA  di.  ^ta/Jun 


•  SCION  OF  A  CULTURED  AND 
DISTINGUISHED  MUSICAL  FAMILY, 
Edwin  Franko  Goldman  was  born  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  January  1,  1878. 
His  parents  were  natives  of  New  Or¬ 
leans;  his  father  was  a  jurist  and  an 
amateur  musician;  his  mother,  nee 
Selma  Franko,  toured  Europe  and 
America  with  Patti,  as  a  child  prodigy 
in  1869  and  1870.  She  was  the  sister 
of  Sam  Franko,  violinist  and  musi¬ 
cologist;  Nahan  Franko,  first  Ameri¬ 
can  musician  to  conduct  opera  at  the 
N.  Y.  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
Jeanne  Franko,  foremost  woman  vio¬ 
linist  of  her  day;  and  Rachel  Franko, 
a  noted  singer. 


It  was  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1869, 
that  young  Sousa  first  heard  these  five 
talented  brothers  and  sisters.  Their 
exceptional  gifts  made  a  deep  and  last¬ 
ing  impression  upon  the  future  "March 
King.”  Years  later,  when  the  two 
liandmasters  met  for  the  first  time, 
Sousa  said:  ‘T’ve  always  wanted  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  greatly  indebted  to 
your  mother’s  family  for  much  of  my 
success.”  Since  the  death  of  Sousa  on 
March  6,  1932,  Goldman  has  given  a 
concert  each  season  as  a  tribute  to  his 
memory.  On  August  3rd,  1932,  Mrs. 
Sou^a  presented  Dr.  Goldman  with 
Sousa’s  favorite  baton — an  honor  which 
has  given  him  much  satisfaction. 


When  he  was  only  14,  young  Edwin 
successfully  passed  the  examination 
for  a  scholarship  at  the  National  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  where  he  studied 
composition  under  its  renowned  di¬ 
rector,  Antonin  Dvorak.  Previously  he 
had  begun  the  study  of  the  cornet  at 
the  age  of  8  years  under  George  Wie- 
gand,  who  was  regarded  as  the  best 
arranger  for  band  and  orchestra  of  his 
time.  After  leaving  the  Conservatory, 
the  great  Jules  Levy  accepted  young 
Goldman  as  a  free  pupil. 

Edwin  studied  for  only  a  short  time 
under  Levy.  While  Levy  was,  and  is 
still  believed  by  many  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  comet  virtuoso  who  ever  came  be¬ 
fore  the  public  as  a  soloist  of  the  ut¬ 
most  brilliancy,  be  was  not  a  realiy 
great  teacher.  He  would  merely  listen 
to  bis  pupils  play,  and  then  make  cor¬ 
rections  knd  suggestions  he  might 
deem  necessary. 

The  cornet,  so  familiarly  known  to¬ 
day,  was  a  comparatively  new  instru¬ 
ment  when  Jules  Levy  began  his  im¬ 
mortal  career.  Such  virtuosos  as  Levy 
himself,  Matthew  Arbuckle,  Alessandro 
Liberati,  etc.,  achieved  world-wide 
fame — not  merely  local  reputations. 
Levy  travelled  all  over  the  world,  and 
played  before  nearly  all  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe.  He  was  as  popular 
in  his  day,  and  as  famous  as  both 
Jenny  Lind  and  Adelina  Patti.  The 
writer  remembers  his  mother  telling 
him  many  years  ago  of  how  she  heard 
Jules  Levy  play  when  she  was  a  young 
girl,  and  that  when  he  played  “Nearer, 
my  God,  to  Thee,”  the  audience  could 
hear  a  pin  drop. 

Writes  Dr.  Goldman:  “Levy  realized 
his  own  greatness  and  wasn’t  too  mod¬ 
est  about  it.  He  once  said  to  me, 
‘Young  man,  I’m  the  greatest  comet- 
ist  in  the  world,  and  there’s  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  take  my  place 
some  day,  if  you  continue  to  improve 
and  follow  my  advice.’  Well,  I  may 
have  played  pretty  well,  but  I  never  be- 


Dr.  Goldman  believes  that  the  majority  of 
bands  ''overfeed"  their  audiences  in  the 
matter  of  programme  length.  Which  means 
that  in  such  instances,  people  will  actually 
be  glad  when  the  concerts  are  concluded, 
instead  of  clamoring  for  encores.  This  is 
indeed  a  serious  mistake  which  causes 
much  prejudice  against  bands.  School 
bands  are  particularly  prone  to  this  error. 
Youngsters  are  completely  played  out 
when  they  have  played  only  half  of  extra 
long  programmes.  As  a  result,  they  cannot 
possibly  produce  clear  tones  or  do' justice 
to  the  music  during  the  second  part  of  such 
badly  arranged  performances.  "And  to 
cap  the  climax,  they  adhere  to  the  old  and 
horrible  custom  of  playing  an  encore 
number  after  each  programme  number/' 
Concerts  should  be  too  short  rather  than 
too  long,  whether  amateur  or  professional. 
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came  his  successor — no  one  ever  did. 
He  was  the  King  of  cornetists.  There 
were  other  really  great  cornetists,  such 
as  Arbuckle,  Hoch,  Liberati,  and  our 
own  Herbert  L.  Clarke,  who  were 
Levy’s  greatest  rivals.” 

Dr.  Goldman  continues:  “Levy 
played  in  the  Franko  Band  only  one 
season.  The  next  year  Theodore  Hoch 
became  cornet  soloist.  Here  was  an¬ 
other  great  performer — a  little  German 
who  was  almost  as  round  as  he  was 
high.  Although  his  name  is  quite  un¬ 
known  to  present  day  players,  he 
wrote  many  fine  solos  for  the  cornet. 
In  those  days  a  profession  was  made 
of  solo  playing.  Men  like  Jules  Levy 
devoted  their  careers  to  solo  work, 
thus  developing  their  art  to  a  greater 
degree  than  is  done  today.  Such  art¬ 
ists  were  as  popular  as  the  greatest 
singers,  pianists,  and  violinists.  No 
cornetist  of  our  time  devotes  his  en¬ 
tire  career  to  solo  playing.  Another 
great  player  was  the  late  Walter  B. 
Rogers,  who  owned  a  remarkably  flu¬ 
ent  technique.  Levy,  by  the  way,  was 
one  of  his  greatest  admirers.” 

Young  Edwin  was  but  15,  when  he 
Joined  the  Musician’s  Union.  For  quite 
a  while  afterward,  Edwin  was  librar¬ 
ian  and  2nd  cornetist  in  his  uncle 
Nahan’s  orchestra.  He  worked  very 
hard  at  his  new  position,  gaining  in¬ 
valuable  experience  thereby.  Occa¬ 
sionally  he  was  billed  for  a  solo,  at 
a  Sunday  concert. 

In  1896,  no  opera  performances  were 
given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  but  the  Mapleson  Opera  com¬ 
pany  gave  grand  opera,  in  New  York, 
at  the  old  Academy  of  Music.  Nahan 
Franko  was  manager  and  concertmas- 
ter  of  the  orchestra.  “Alda”  was 
chosen  as  the  opening  performance.  A 
stage  band  is  used  in  this  opera,  and 
young  Goldman  was  allowed  to  play 
therein.  This  was  his  “debut”  as  an 
opera  musician,  and,  as  Dr.  Goldman 
whimsically  remarks:  “What  peculiar 
costumes  we  had  to  wear!”  A  week 
later  the  regular  orchestras  1st  trum¬ 
peter  became  ill,  and  the  2nd  chair 
player  replaced  him.  Our  young  friend 
Edwin  was  given  a  trial  as  2nd  trum¬ 
peter  and  was  engaged  as  a  member 
of  the  orchestra,  remaining  as  such  for 
ten  seasons. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
hear  what  Dr.  Goldman  has  to  say  of 
the  trumpeter  whose  illness  gave  him 
(Goldman)  his  initial  opportunity  as 
an  operatic  orchestral  player.  “His 
name  was  Fritz  Dietz,  and  he  was  the 
finest  orchestra  player  I  ever  heard. 
His  name  is  totally  unknown  to  play¬ 
ers  of  today.  He  was  with  the  Theo¬ 
dore  Thomas  orchestra  for  many  years, 
and  at  the  age  of  68,  was  still  playing 
1st  trumpet  with  the  N.  Y.  Philhar¬ 
monic  orchestra.  His  tone  and  his 
surety  were  remarkable.  Once,  while 


conversing  with  Herbert  L.  Clarke,  I 
asked  him  who  was  the  greatest  or¬ 
chestral  trumpeter  he  had  ever  heard; 
and  I  was  greatly  surprised — and 
pleased — to  hear  him  say,  ‘Dietz.’  He 
even  told  me  that  he  had  wanted  to 
take  lessons  from  Dietz.  I,  too,  asked 
Dietz  to  give  me  lessons,  but  he 
thought  he  was  too  old.  However,  I 
did  have  the  pleasure  and  honor  of 
playing  2nd  cornet  beside  him  for  an 
entire  season  at  the  old  Irving  Place 
theatre,  and  learned  much  from  this 
experience.” 

Dr.  Goldman  continues:  “Strangely 
enough,  Fritz  Dietz  never  played  a 
trumpet.  In  all  his  orchestra  work  he 
used  a  cornet.  Cnee  when  a  new  and 
famous  conductor  came  to  America,  he 
issued  an  ultimatum  that  trumpets 
must  be  used.  Said  Dietz:  ‘Then  get  a 
new  player:  for  I  will  not  play  a  trum¬ 
pet.’  But  when  the  maestro  heard 
Dietz  at  the  first  rehearsal,  he  was  not 
only  satisfied,  but  elated.  Dietz  played 
under  such  noted  directors  as  Brahms. 
Von  Bulow,  SeidI,  Thomas,  etc.” 


From  his  15th  to  his  17th  year,  Ed¬ 
win  played  for  all  sorts  of  engage¬ 
ments — at  dances,  in  hotels,  theatres, 
including  variety  shows,  besides  occa¬ 
sional  solo  work — all  of  which  meant 
invaluable  experience  to  him.  In  those 
days  Walter  B.  Rogers  and  Herbert  L. 
Clarke  played  together  in  the  orches¬ 
tra  of  the  old  Star  theatre  at  Broad¬ 
way  and  13th  Street,  where  such  plays 
as  “The  Old  Homestead”  were  given. 
Frequently  they  sent  for  Eldwin  to 
substitute  for  them,  whenever  they 
had  engagements  elsewhere.  Many 
times  Clarke  invited  his  young  friend 
to  his  home  where  they  would  prac¬ 
tice  cornet  duets  together.  Again  we 
quote  Dr.  Goldman:  “I  am  one  of 
Clarke’s  greatest  admirers,  both  as  a 
man  and  as  an  artist.  He  was  one  of 
the  very  greatest  cornetists' who  ever 
lived.  His  career  was  a  long  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  one,  and  should  be  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  the  young  cornetists  of 
today.” 

It  was  during  that  period  that  trum¬ 
pets  were  first  generally  adopted,  but 
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Get  any  or  all  of  the  a^ve  materid 
FREE  and  without  obligation.  Specify  if 
more  than  one  copy  of  each  are  needed. 
Mail  the  coupon,  t(^y. 


,  LKKDY  MANUFACTURINO  CO.  , 
I  DKFT.  aaea,  klnhart.  iifB.  I 

I  Please  send  FREE  HELPS  checked  below:  . 

—0)  — (*)  —(3)  _(4)  _(5) 

!  Name _ - !£  ! 


“WORLD'S  PINIST  DRUMMIRS* 
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not  always  wisely.  Young  Edwin  him¬ 
self  ordered  an  instrument  from 
Paris,  as  American  manufacturers  did 
not  make  trumpets  then.  The  rage 
for  trumpets  grew  to  such  an  extent 
that,  eventually,  there  were  few  cor¬ 
net  players  left  in  the  metropolis. 

Writes  Dr.  Goldman:  “Both  instru¬ 
ments  are  useful  in  their  own  proper 
spheres.  In  school  bands  one  fre¬ 
quently  sees  a  dozen  trumpets — and 
not  a  single  cornet.  This  is  all  wrong. 
Cornets  should  always  be  used  for  the 
melodic  parts.  Trumpets  should  have 
genuine  trumpet  parts.  Both  instru¬ 
ments  should  be  used.” 

Very  few  people  are  aware  that  Dr. 
Goldman  himself  seldom  played  in 
bands  when  he  was  an  active  player. 
His  experience  was  practically  100% 
orchestral  in  nature.  From  1908  until 
1918,  he  taught  many  pupils  on  the 
cornet,  frequently  giving  as  many  as 
80  or  even  90  lessons  weekly.  His  pu¬ 
pils  came  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  During  these 
years  he  wrote  many  cornet  solos,  and 
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LUELLEN 

■MOUTHPIECE 

for  CORNET  and  TRUMPET 


LIP  COMFORTI  That's 
th«  big  Added  Feature 

“The  most  ‘comfortable’  mouthpiece 
I  ever  used’’— musicians  eay  of  this 
new  Luellen  semi>cnsh  ion-rim  Clas¬ 
sic  Plastic,  with  medium  cup.  Rich 
mottled  brown,  harmonizes  beauti¬ 
fully  with  all  instrument  finishes. 
At  your  dealers  or  mailed 
postpaid  upon  receipt  of 
price. . 
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studies  for  the  cornet  and  other  brass 
instruments.  He  has  written  nearly 
100  marches;  his  “On  The  Mall”  being 
the  greatest  of  them  all. 

As  a  boy  of  8,  Edwin  came  to  New 
York  City  and  thus  it  happened  that 
his  musical  education  was  truly  cos¬ 
mopolitan  in  all  its  aspects.  The  tonal 
brilliancy  of  his  band  is  the  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  Dr.  Goldman’s  apprenticeship 
as  an  orchestra  player.  He  never  en¬ 
joyed  playing  in  bands:  for  the  aver¬ 
age  band  performances  were  never  on 
an  artistic  par  with  the  orchestra. 
(Quoting  Goldman):  “In  fact,  I  was 
ashamed  to  play  in  bands  that  gave 
such  slipshod  performances.  Since  I 
could  see  no  reason  why  bands  should 
not  play  as  artistically  as  orchestras, 

I  was  determined  that  some  day  I 
would  organize  a  band  made  up  of 
the  best  wind  instrument  players  ob¬ 
tainable — a  band  that  would  be  well 
rehearsed,  and  trained  only  in  a  worth 
while  repertoire  which  had  been  well 
arranged.” 

Of  course,  the  above  paragraph  does 
not  refer  to  such  excellent  bands  as 
those  of  Sousa,  Pryor,  Innes,  and  other 
great  directors.  Goldman  himself  was 
prevented  at  one  time  from  joining 
Sousa’s  band,  as  be  was  already  en¬ 
gaged.  He  was,  and  is,  a  great  admirer 
of  the  “March  King.” 

Goldman’s  band  generally  consists  of 
60  players;  occasionally  only  55  or  56. 
Sometimes,  if  unable  to  secure  the 
definite  type  of  player  he  wishes,  the 
Doctor  does  not  hesitate  to  leave  the 
position  open  for  a  while. 

Dr.  Goldman  believes  that  70  players 
should  be  the  limit  of  the  largest 
bands.  He  argues  thus:  “What  has  a 
90  or  100-piece  band  to  offer  beyond  a 
band  of  60  or  70  real  artists  with  a  com¬ 
plete  instrumentation?  Unnecessary 
doubling  of  the  parts  entails  a  certain 
degree  of  ‘muddiness’  in  the  tonal  ef¬ 
fect.”  The  writer  already  has  compiled 
a  list  of  bands  ranging  from  30  to  100 
players,  but  he  agrees  with  Dr.  Gold¬ 
man,  that  bands  totalling  more  than 
70  players  cannot  achieve  greater 
artistry. 

Goldman’s  band  usually  includes  2 
string  basses.  These  instruments  are 
heard  in  many  great  concert  bands  of 
the  world,  including  the  famous  Garde 
Republicaine  Bande  of  Paris,  France. 
(Quoting  Goldman):  “String  basses 
add  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of 
bands  in  many  ways.  They  give  a  cer¬ 
tain  smoothness  to  the  tubas,  and  are 
a  great  help  in  the  lower  registers. 
Pizzicato  effects  are  also  helpful.  A 
harp  is  useful  whenever  the  score  calls 
for  its  use.” 

Dr.  Goldman  continues:  “’The  tend¬ 
ency  of  some  bandmasters  to  include 
all  sorts  of  wind  instruments  does  not 
work  out  to  either  band  or  band  music 
advantage.  I  do  not  call  my  band  a 


‘Symphonic  Band.’  I  do  not  believe  in  )• 
that  title  for  any  band.  A  band  is  1 
either  a  military  band  (engaged  for  | 
military  duties)  or  a  concert  band.  I  ^ 
hope  that  the  title  of  ’Symphonic  | 
Band’  will  soon  disappear:  for  it  is  a  I 
misnomer.  Even  many  of  the  larger  L 
orchestras  are  eliminating  the  ‘Sym- 
phony’  title.  The  great  Philadelphia  I 
Orchestra  is  a  conspicuous  example. 
Orchestras  do  not  perform  merely  sym-  | 
phonies;  in  fact,  there  are  occasions  | 
when  their  programmes  do  not  include  1 
any.”  5 

’The  Goldman  band  was  organized  ' 
way  back  in  1912,  but  did  not  enter  j| 
into  its  real  stride  until  1918,  owing  Jj 
to  the  lack  of  special  arrangements 
needed.  During  that  5-year  period  of  |] 
formation,  the  band  played  many  scat-  | 
tered  engagements.  As  Dr.  Goldman 
says:  “Bands  and  orchestras  are  not  | 
built  in  a  day.”  The  year  1918  marked  I 
the  first  season  of  summer  concerts  j 
with  the  by  then  greatly  Improved  i 
band.  1944  marks  the  27th  year  of  these  | 
annual  concerts  and  the  33rd  anniver-  r 
sary  of  the  band.  ■ 

June  10,  1918  Is  a  memorable  date  f 
in  Dr.  Goldman’s  career  for  it  marked 
the  inaugural  concert  of  five  seasons  . 
of  summer  appearances  by  the  Gold-  . 
man  band  on  the  Green  of  Columbia  I 
University.  In  1923  the  band  was 
transferred  to  The  Mall  in  Central 
Park.  It  was  by  subscription  that  Dr. 
Goldman  raised  the  money  necessary  i 
to  support  the  concerts  during  the 
first  six  seasons.  In  1924,  Mr.  and  [ 
Mrs.  Daniel  Guggenheim  and  Mr.  and  1 
Mrs.  Murry  Guggenheim  underwrote  I 
the  entire  costs  of  the  summer  con-  | 
certs,  thus  presenting  them  as  a  gift  t 
to  the  people  of  New  York  City.  Daniel  , 
Guggenheim  died  in  1930,  but  his  I 
widow  graciously  carried  on  these  con¬ 
certs  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband, 
and  they  have  become  known  officially 
as  “’The  Daniel  Guggenheim  Memorial 
Concerts.” 

Nowadays  the  Goldman  band  plays  ^ 
not  only  on  The  Mall  in  Central  Park, 
but  in  Prospect  Park  (Brooklyn)  as 
well.  Years  ago  crowds  of  15  or  20 
thousand  people  taxed  the  capacity  of 
Columbia  Green,  but  today  the  average 
audience  ranges  from  15,000  to  40,000, 
depending  upon  the  weather.  ^ 

Dr.  Goldman  has  been  unusually  [ 

fortunate  in  his  choice  of  first  chair 
artists  throughout  these  many  years. 
During  the  first  5  seasons  his  cornet 
soloist  was  Ernest  S.  Williams,  who 
played  first  trumpet  for  a  few  years 
in  the  Philadelphia  orchestra.  His  i 

former  wife,  Kathryn,  also  was  an  ex-  j] 
cellent  trumpeter.  She  was  for  years  I 
the  solo  member  of  the  well  known  1 
Gloria  Trumpeters  Quartette.  Ernest  I 

excelled  in  the  playing  of  songs. 

Williams  was  followed  by  Vincent 
(Please  turn  to  page  32) 
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THURSDAY,  lANUARY  11  IS  YOUR 
DATE  TO  REGISTER  AT  U.  OF  I. 

FOR  16TH  ANNUAL  HAND  CLINIC 


ON  THE  COVER 

Th«  thr««  bariton*  boys  blowin9  you 
a  Marry  Christmai  from  tha  covar 
of  fbif  Dacambar  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  ara  mambart  of  fha  Jartay 
Shora,  Panntylvania,  High  School 
band  which  ii  undar  fha  direction 
of  Frank  L  Schoandorfar.  Tha  school 
has  one  of  fha  basf  school  music  da- 
parfmanfs  fo  ba  found  in  fha  East 
and  includes  both  band  and  orchas- 
fra.  Tha  boys'  names  ara, — wall,  alas 
our  corraspondanf  forgot  fo  fall  us 
but  wa  may  have  that  information 
for  fha  banafif  of  fha  wrifa-a-laffer 
chairman  of  fha  bobby-sox  swoon 
brigade  in  our  next  issue. 


Katz  Gets  Honor  Awenrd 
for  His  Band* s  War  Work 

Cleveland,  Ohio — Ralph  A.  Katz,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Glenvllle  High  School  Band  and 
Orchestra,  was  presented  with  an  honor 
certificate  by  school  Principal  'Arthur  T. 
Carr.  Mr.  Katz  accepted  this  award  on 
behalf  of  the  Glenvllle  band  which  for  the 
past  few  years  has  escorted  Inductees  to 
the  Terminal  Tower  Depot.  Speakers  at 
the  ceremony  were  Russell  V.  Morgan,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Music  in  Cieveiand,  and  Dr. 
A.  Ruddick,  head  of  the  high  school  music 
department. 


Urbana,  Illinois. — Batons  quiver  on  the 
halfbeat  and  school  bandmasters  hurry 
impatiently  through  December  rehearsals 
as  all  eyes  turn  to  Urbana,  Illinois,  for 
the  Sixteenth  Annual  Band  clinic  under 
the  genial  hospitage  of  Albert  Austin 
Harding,  dean  of  American  Bandmasters. 

Originated  by  Dr.  Harding,  the  school 
band  clinic  idea  has  spread  to  every  state 
and  district  Nearly  every  university  in 
the  big  ten  as  well  as  many  independent 
school  music  organizations  now  have  their 
clinics.  But  the  University  of  Illinois 
event  remains  the  daddy  of  them  all  and 
is  nationally  acknowledged  a  veritable 
post-graduate  course  for  all  directors  who 
have  the  necessary  put-forth-the-effort  to 
attend. 

Exact  time  schedule  of  events  remains, 
as  usual,  to  be  discovered  when  directors 
arrive  at  the  Inman  Hotel,  but  the  clinic 
activities  will  begin  Thursday  afternoon, 
January  11,  and  continue,  according  to 
Dr.  Harding,  "through  Thursday  night, 
all  day  Friday  and  through  the  early 
part  of  Friday  evening.”  The  word  eve¬ 
ning  is  elastic. 

A  comprehensive  program  to  be  aug¬ 


mented  and  improved  includes : 

Observation  of  student  conducting,  em¬ 
phasizing  participation  of  women  students 
in  this  heretofore  he-man  art.  This  bril¬ 
liant  departure  is  in  charge  of  Clarence 
E.  Sawhill,  assistant  director  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  band. 

Demonstration  reading  of  ensemble  ma¬ 
terial  : 

Encouragement  of  student  arranging, 
members  of  Dr.  Harding’s  instrumentation 
class  participating. 

Demonstration  of  "transposition  in  the 
band  room”  with  preliminary  "screening” 
procedure  of  clinic  personnel  to  be  used 
in  the  demonstration,  by  Maurice  C.  Mc- 
Adow. 

Symposium  on  activities  in  other  states 
including  related  round-table  discussions 
led  by  out-of-state  bandmasters. 

A  memorial  program  to  the  late  A.  R. 
McAllister,  founder  of  the  National  School 
Band  association,  and  President  of  that 
organization  throughout  the  period  of  its 
usefulness. 

Concert  by  the  Chanute  Airforce  Band, 
a  practical  demonstration  of  what  be¬ 
comes  of  erstwhile  school  musicians  in 
war  time. 

And  as  always  the  animating  theme 
of  the  two  busy  days  in  Urbana,  the  fre¬ 
quently  Interspersed  reading  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  new  band  publications  as  well  as 
manuscripts.  The  famous  University  of 
Illinois  Concert  Band  under  the  inimitable 
direction  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Harding  is  a  living 
inspiration  to  school  bandmasters  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  is  one  of  the  thrilling 
attractions  that  for  fifteen  years  has 
drawn  school  bandmasters  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  nation  to  this  festival  of 
fine  band  mdsic. 

On  Thursday  evening  there  will  be  a 
recurrence  of  the  familiar  get-together  or 
informal  mixer  when  the  celebrities  of 
instrumental  school  music  will  share 
doughnuts  and  cider  for  a  period  follow¬ 
ing  the  also  Informal  coheert.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Sawhill  in  charge  of  service 
band  activities  will  show  colored  movies 
of  band  formations  from  the  seasons  foot¬ 
ball  shows. 

The  Urbana  clinic  is  one  that  no  school 
bandmaster,  young  or  veteran,  can  safely 
afford  to  miss.  Elach  year  presents  new 
and  timely  developments  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  work  and  there  is  no  other 
way  by  which  one  may  keep  easily  abreast 
of  the  times.  The  travel  hardships  of  the 
day  are  of  little  concern  to  those  who 
have  the  will  to  forge  ahead.  School  ad¬ 
ministrators  now  recognize  the  value  of 
the  Urbana  clinic  and  are  invariably  glad 
to  cooperate  with  their  directors.  Many 
school  boards  are  now  absorbing  traveling 
expenses.  Every  man  and  woman  who 
uses  a  director’s  baton  In  instrumental 
school  music  should  register  at  Dr.  Hard¬ 
ing’s  band  building  on  the  university 
campus  Thursday  morning.  January  11th.. 


They  Learn  to  Play  the  "Fun"  Way 


In  the  music  program  of  Hio  Watkins  School  at  Honaa  Path,  South  Carolina, 
tha  studants  first  l^long  to  this  plastic  Huta  band.  Thora  thay  racaiva  a  musical 
foundation  for  thair  latar  band  and  orchastra  training.  In  tha  Fluta  band  thay 
laarn  to  raad  music,  cara  for  instrumants,  and  march.  Thay  ara  vary  colorful,  on 
parada,  with  thair  rad,  whita,  and  blua  shoutdar  capas. 

Aftar  computing  thair  training  in  tha  Ruta  band  thay  bacoma  mambars  of  tha 
junior  band.  This  band  is  composad  of  studants  of  tha  highar  gradas  of  tha 
alamantary  school.  Upon  thair  antranca  in  tha  high  school  thasa  studants  bacoma 
mambars  of  tha  orchastra  and  band.  Using  this  plan  an  orchastra  of  fifty  Is 
maintainad  although  tha  high  school  anrollmant  is  lass  than  four  hundrad.  Mrs. 
Mattia  Lou  Banistar  is  suparvisor  of  music. 
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Carr  Hectdt  Importcmi 
Committee  on  School 
Munc  Frees  Relations 

Chicago,  One  of  the  most  use¬ 

ful  activities  coming  out  of  organised 
school  music  education  is  the  recently 
formed  national  committee  on  press  rela¬ 
tions  under  the  chairmanship  of  Raymond 
N.  Carr,  Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois,  among  other 
things  editor  and  manager  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Music  Educator,  official  publication 
of  the  Illinois  Music  Educators  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Carr  is  at  the  moment  assembling 
the  personnel  of  his  staff  and  is  attract¬ 
ing  the  interest  of  some  of  the  most 
dominant  personalities  in  the  national  reg¬ 
istrar.  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  will 
lend  every  cooperation  to  Mr.  Carr  and 
his  committee  in  the  flne  work  they  have 
set  out  to  do.  Their  plans  and  ambitions 
are  of  the  very  highest  and  they  will 
surely  do  a  grand  lob. 


Director  Victor  Kete  cells  this  project  "eidin9  ttie  strin9  crisis".  The  men  on 
the  lett  in  the  picture  is  the  principal  of  the  Cerl  Schurx  ^hool  et  New  Braunfels, 
Taxes,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  strin9s.  The  project  about  which 
we  tell  you  in  the  accompanyin9  story  has  attracted  wide  attention  end  is  recaivin9 
the  utmost  cooperation  of  parents.  Mr.  Kese  is  seen  on  the  ri9ht  of  picture. 


Hildegarde  Joins  Chicago 
** Million  Dollar^*  Band 

Chicago,  III. — The  Harrison  High  School 
Fall  Music  Festival  was  held  on  the  eve¬ 
nings  of  Nov.  14  and  15  under  the  Joint 
direction  of  Mrs.  H.  Patton,  Mr.  J.  Ewald 
and  Dr.  S.  Burkholder.  Capacity  audiences 
niled  Morse  Hall  each  evening. 

The  "Million  Dollar”  Harrison  Concert 
Band  completed  the  Festival  with  the 
number  "Musika,  Musika."  Hildegarde, 
famous  radio  singer,  is  now  a  member  of 
the  "Million  Dollar  Band."  When  she  was 
in  Chicago  recently,  the  band  initiated  her 
as  an  honorary  member  over  a  nation¬ 
wide  radio  show.  The  million  dollars  rep¬ 
resents  the  band's  War  Bond  sales  goal 
it  has  set  for  itself. 


Virginia  Band  Takes 

Part  in  Bond  Redly 

Kichmond,  Va. — The  John  Marshall 
Cadet  Band  started  off  a  busy  season  by 
furnishing  the  music  for  the  opening  Com¬ 
munity  Fund  parade.  Together  with  the 
corps  the  band  went  to  the  diesel  school 
to  celebrate  Navy  Day.  That  same  eve¬ 
ning,  they  gave  a  concert  at  the  Mosque 
to  conclude  the  celebration. 


Tabor,  Iowa  —  At  Council  Bluffs  the 
Tabor  marching  band  walked  off  with  a 
First  rating  in  the  State  Marching  Band 
contest.  This  is  a  nice  way  to  start  the 
season. 
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There  being  a  serious  shortage  of  string 
players  all  over  the  country,  the  music 
department  of  the  New  Braunfels  public 
schools,  decided  to  do  its  share  In  helping 
to  create  more  string  players. 

The  popularity  of  bands  is  causing  stu¬ 
dents  of  stringed  instruments  to  change 
over  to  horns  and  woodwinds.  This  is  the 
signaling  of  the  eventual  doom  of  school 
and  perhaps  symphony  orchestras  unless 
something  Is  done. 

A  panel  discusslon'tat^the  post-wifr 
music  education  conference  "at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  recently,  developed  a  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  that  public  schools  must 
restore  stringed  Instrument  classes  to  the 
prestige  they  had  enjoyed  ten  years  ago. 
The  shortage  of  violin  pupils  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  will  be  felt  in  a  few  years. 

In  high  schools  and  colleges. 

During  the  school  year  of  1943  plans 
for  the  developing  of  string  players  in  the 
elementary  schools  were  already  being 
formulated.  It  was  decided  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  would  And  a  string  class  in 
progress  in  one  of  the  grade  schools.  The 
largest  of  the  grade  schools,  the  Carl 
Schurx,  was  to  be  the  first  to  have  a  class 
in  strings. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  a 
canvass  was  made  among  the  children 
and  parents,  to  determine  the  number  of 
children  who  have  violins  and  who  have 
already  played,  and  to  And  out  how  many 
would  be  able  to  secure  an  instrument. 
Through  this  method  it  was  found  that 
several  instruments  could  be  had.  Then  a 
bulletin  announcing  the  formation  of  a 
string  class  was  sent  around  to  each 
schoolroom.  Those  who  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  were  asked  to  report  to  the  princi¬ 
pal.  These  were  then  given  a  rhythm  and 
pitch  test.  Results  of  the  test  were  most 
gratifying,  and  it  was  interesting  to  note 
the  high  averages  achieved  by  these  pros¬ 
pective  students  of  the  violin. 

The  next  move  was  to  provide  instru¬ 
ments  for  those  who  did  not  own  any. 
The  students  that  were  selected  for  this  I 
class  had  come  from  the  fourth  and  Afth  j 
grades,  so  full  sise  instruments  were  out 
of  the  question.  The  problem  was  to  locate 
three-quarter  sise  instruments.  After  ex¬ 
tensive  searching,  several  were  located 
and  purchased  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Sahm,  and  the  principal  of  the  Carl 
Schurx  School,  Mr.  K.  Schmidt.  Instruction 
books  were  also  purchased  and  each  stu¬ 


dent  given  one,  to  use  in  his  or  her  home 
practicing. 

This  class  boasts  a  membership  of  four¬ 
teen  violin  students  under  my  direction. 
These  children  are  highly  interested  and 
anxiously  looking  forward  to  their  Arst 
appearance  before  the  public,  and  in  later 
years,  their  membership  in  the  high  school 
symphony  orchestra. 

Violas,  cellos  and  string  basses  have 
not  been  overlo<»ked  In  the  formulation  of 
this  project,  and  will  be  added  later.  In 
fact,  a  half-sixe  cello  has  already  been 
purchased  and  a  student  will  be  found  for 
that  instrument.  For  violas,  violins  strung 
up  as  violas  shall  be  used  and  the  basses 
will  have  to  be  of  the  smaller  types.  For 
orchestra  work,  the  brass  and  woodwinds 
can  always  be  taken  from  band  whenever 
needed. 

Carl  Schurx  school  also  provides  for  a 
band  and  supports  a  group  of  twenty -two 
players  at  present.  There  is  also  a  begin¬ 
ners  class  In  brass  and  woodwinds.  One 
may  Judge  by  these  activities  in  music, 
that  music  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  school  curriculums  of  the  New 
Braunfels  Public  Schools. 

\ - - - 
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By  DON  8AM8.  President 
The  8ymphonic  Club 
8cottabluff,  Nebraaka 

In  the  past,  band  and  orchestra  mem¬ 
bers,  upon  graduation,  have  retained  but 
fond  memories  of  their  high  school  musi¬ 
cal  career.  Seeing  the  need  for  the  alum¬ 
nus’  Interest  to  be  maintained,  our  direc¬ 
tor,  Mr.  James  Johnson,  launched  a  plan 
which  the  letter-members  quickly  adopted. 
Our  new  society  has  been  named  the  Scotts- 
bluff  High  School  Symphonic  Society.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  a  young  organisation,  it  has 
great  possibilities  in  becoming  a  strong 
society  in  our  school.  Its  main  purpose 
will  be  to  provide  direct  means  of  contact 
with  former  members,  informing  them  of 
events  happening  in  our  instrumental  de¬ 
partment,  and  maintaining  their  interest 
in  m  u  s  1  c.  In  addition,  social  “get-to¬ 
gethers”  have  been  planned  for  the  active 
and  honorary  members  combined. 

The  actual  operation  of  this  club  will 
be  done  by.  active  band  and  orchestra 
members  who  have  earned  their  letter 
award.  The  organisation  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  through  the  adoption  of  a 
formal  constitution.  A  president,  vice- 
president,  and  secretary-treasurer  have 
been  provided  for  in  the  constitution.  All 
officers  must  be  seniors  in  school.  It  was 
decided  that  officers  would  be  elected  at 
the  end  of  each  school  year  to  serve  the 
following  school  year,  the  club  being  on 
an  inactive  status  throughout  the  summer. 

In  order  to  set  the  club  on  its  feet 
financially ,  we  have  assessed  each  mem¬ 
ber  one  dollar  upon  entering  the  club  and 
fifty  cents  per  semester  thereafter.  The 
organisation  Is  financed  entirely  by  Its  ac¬ 
tive  members  and,  after  graduation,  the 


This  if  the  Scottfbluff,  Nebratlte, 
High  School  Band  at  it  appeared  last 
school  yaar.  This  particular  pietura 
was  takan  at  6:30  A.  Kd,  when  the 
band  was  out  to  walcome  tha  Lin¬ 
coln  football  taam  at  it  arrived  for 
tha  big  Saturday  contatt. 

incoming  active  metnbers  shall  carry  the 
expense.  Ekich  member  has  purchased  a 
pin  which  was  chosen  as  the  official 
emblem  of  the  Symphonic  Club. 

On  the  average,  a  band  or  orchestra 
member  will  be  eligible,  in  his  junior  or 
senior  year,  for  membership  in  the  society, 
since  that  amount  of  time  is  required  in 
earning  a  letter  award. 

We  feel  that  this  has  been  a  very  pro¬ 
gressive  step  in  our  instrumental  music 
department  Younger  members  of  the 
band  and  orchestra  look  upon  joining  the 
club  as  an  honor,  achieved  through  worthy 
effort.  Highly  favorable  response  has 
been  received  from  the  many  ex-bandsmen 
who  are  now  serving  In  our  armed  forces, 
including  those  overseas,  and  many  who 
are  attending  school  or  working.  They 
are  interested  in  “their"  band,  as  proved 
by  the  many  letters  received.  The  Sym¬ 
phonic  Club,  then,  shall  continue  in  those 
who  have  played  with  our  groups  in  for¬ 
mer  years,  the  same  spirit  and  desire  to 
appreciate  music. 


They  Have  Their  Say 
Every  Saturday  Over  WGN 

Chicago,  III. — A  weekly  radio  program, 
the  “Cltisens  of  Tomorrow”,  is  heard 
every  Saturday  morning  over  WGN  at 
ten  o’clock,  and  is  presented  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  local  high  schools.  The  shows  are  re¬ 
corded  in  the  school  auditoriums  on 
Wednesday  afternoons,  and  in  many  cases 
the  entire  student  body  takes  part.  Elach 
program  presertts  a  student  entertainer 
from  the  school.  A  newspaper  man,  Philip 
Maxwell,  is  the  “principal  of  the  air.” 


Oriawold,  Iowa — On  Thursday  evening 
November  9th  in  the  high  school  audito¬ 
rium,  a  musical  program  was  presented 
under  the  Joint  directorship  of  Miss  Down¬ 
ing,  vocal  music  director,  and  Mr.  Dickey, 
Instrumental  instructor.  A  musical  fea¬ 
ture  was  a  piano  quartette. 


Minn.  Town  Hat  3  Bandt, 
Freth  Set  of  Swingers 

By  il.  L.  Connor,  Reporter 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  St.  Peter, 
Minn.  High  School  band  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  were  elected : 

President,  David  Gustafson ;  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Donald  Conrad ;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Robert  McColloh. 

St.  Peter  High  School  has  three  bands 
in  constant  rehearsal,  a  beginners  band 
of  22  and  a  second  band  of  35,  and  the 
concert  band  of  66.  This  year  a  new 
swing  band  has  been  organized  and  have 
played  for  Homecoming  dance  and  then 
on  Nov.  10th  they  played  for  the  “Sadie 
Hawkins”  affair.  They  were  well  received 
in  both  cases.  Bob  McColloh  did  the  vocals. 


Saatiuga,  Nebr. — Even  musicians  like  to 
eat  Mrs.  Allie  Largent  entertained  the 
members  of  the  high  school  orchestra  at 
a  supper. 
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Address  Your  Letters  to  the 
School  Musician  News  Room 

iiinatore,  Nebr. — On  Friday,  November 
17th  a  concert  was  given  In  the  high 
school  auditorium  by  the  band  and  Glee 
club.  Mr.  Kintz  is  the  music  instructor. 

Rapid  City,  So.  Dak. — Miss  May  E.  Mar¬ 
tin  who  had  been  vocal  music  supervisor 
lor  15  years  was  married  recently  to 
Robert  D.  Hanesworth  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 

Lennox,  So.  Dak. — Professor  Guderyhan, 
instrumental  instructor  at  Augustana  col¬ 
lege,  is  the  new  band  instructor  at  the 
high  school.  He  will  be  in  Lennox  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Guderyhan  also  directs  the  Augus¬ 
tana  college  band  and  orchestra. 

Bayard,  Nebr. — On  November  3rd  the 
high  school  band  under  the  direction  of 
Leslie  Marks  gave  their  Initial  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  year.  The  theme  presented 


was  the  early  settling  of  North  America 
and  the  title  of  the  performance  was 
‘‘Good  Neighbors." 

Sutton,  Nebr. — It  is  up  to  the  good  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  town  to  see  that  transporta¬ 
tion  is  furnished  for  the  high  school  band 
so  that  they  may  play  a  concert  at  the 
Naval  Depot  Band  leader  W.  O.  Sand¬ 
berg  has  announced  that  such  an  invita¬ 
tion  has  been  received. 

Laurel,  Nebr. — ^The  band  members  of 
the  high  school  are  fortunate  in  having 
parents  who  are  interested  in  their  suc¬ 
cess.  A  Parent-Band  club  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  to  give  encouragement  and  flnan- 
clal  backing  to  the  school  organisation. 

Canton,  8.  D. — The  high  school  band 
participated  in  the  entertainment  given  at 
the  Army  Air  Base  at  Sioux  Falls  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  sponsored  by  the  local  Red  Cross 
Chapter.  Many  small  instrumental  groups 
were  included  on  the  program. 

Carroll,  Iowa  —  The  "get  acquainted" 
meeting,  held  each  year  by  the  Band- 
Parents  Association  of  the  Carroll  public 
schools,  was  held  on  Monday,  Novem¬ 
ber  20th. 

Atkinson,  Nebr. — Before  long  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  general  public  will  be  hearing 


some  new  music  by  the  band.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  they  are  looking  over  the  various 
material  and  will  soon  be  out  in  front 
with  their  latest  achievements. 

Opallala,  Nebr.  —  The  band  will  soon 
blossom  forth  in  fancy  new  uniforms, 
thanks  to  a  check  for  $900  given  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Goodall. 

Parker,  8.  D. — It  is  very  possible  that 
after  a  lapse  of  2  years  a  regional  music 
contest  may  be  held  again  this  year.  At 
a  recent  meeting  at  Centerville  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  schools  in  this  territory  dis¬ 
cussed  the  possibilities  of  a  musical  con¬ 
test  next  spring.  A  definite  decision  has 
not  yet  been  reached. 

Clarinda,  Iowa — This  year  the  twirlers 
in  the  band  are  wearing  the  same  uniform 
as  the  other  musicians  except  for  white 
hats.  There  are  7  twirlers  in  a  marching 
band  of  60.  Most  of  the  routines  this  year 
are  of  military  nature.  No  out  of  town 
performances  due  to  the  gasoline  shortage. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa — Under  the  able  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  Costa  a  twlrler  corps  is 
being  developed.  There  is  a  mixed  com¬ 
bination  of  old  -  timers  and  newcomers, 
but  patiently  and  persistently  the  corps 
is  emerging  into  a  first  class  unit. 

Carroll,  Iowa — According  to  his  ad¬ 
mirers,  Mr.  Raymond  Rutt,  local  band  in¬ 
structor,  is  really  something  extra  special. 
He  is  a  graduate  from  Buena  Vista  col¬ 
lege  of  Storm  Lake,  Iowa,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  B.  A.  degree.  From  time  to  time 
Mr.  Rutt  gives  out  with  plenty  hot  music 
which  keeps  his  band  members  interested 
and  also  inspires  personal  ambition. 

Alliance,  Nebr. — SupL  H.  R.  Partridge 
has  received  a  letter  announcing  that  the 
Alliance  high  school  band  has  been  cited 
by  the  Music  War  Council  of  America  for 
outstanding  achievement. 

The  letter  states  that  the  Alliance  band 
is  the  second  organization  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska  and  among  the  first  350  In 
the  country  to  be  so  honored,  a  distinction 
of  no  small  significance. 

If  possible,  arrangements  will  be  made 
to  have  E.  J.  Walt  of  Lincoln,  state  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council  to  publicly  present  the 
musicians  with  the  above  award  at  an 
open  ceremony.  Val  Hill,  director  of  the 
band,  and  all  the  members  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  their  remarkable  record. 

Colome,  8.  D. — A  minstrel  show  was 
given  at  the  Hillcrest  school  on  Friday, 
November  17th.  Food  boxes  and  pies  were 
sold  and  all  prices  refunded  in  war  stamps 
and  bonds. 

Norfolk,  Nebraska — The  Norfolk  senior 
high  school  band  and  orchestra,  assisted 
by  the  high  school  choir  gave  a  concert 
at  the  senior  high  school  auditorium  on 
Friday,  November  17th.  The  band  wore 
their  new  uniforms  for  the  first  time.  The 
patriotic  numbers  were  played  by  the  or¬ 
chestra.  Merton  V.  Welch  is  the  director. 
The  distinguished  service  citation  recently 
given  to  the  Norfolk  high  school  band  by 
the  Music  War  Council  of  America  was 
presented  at  the  concert. 

Bloomfield,  Nebr. — Miss  Cline,  school 
band  director  here,  has  an  excellent  first 
band  of  40  members.  Also  a  second  band 
of  81  members.  It  looks  like  a  big  band 
year  for  Bloomfield. 

Hastings,  Nebr. — The  annual  fall  con¬ 
cert  of  the  high  school  music  department 
under  the  direction  of  M.  H.  Shoemaker, 
was  given  on  Wednesday,  November  22nd 
in  the  city  auditorium.  There  are  75  musi¬ 
cians  in  the  orchestra,  and  70  in  the  band. 


Sammy  Kaye  uses 
and  recommends 
the  Original 
If' 00  J  wind  Model. 


THE  WOODWIND  HALL  OF  FAME  PROUDLY  PRESENTS 

POPULAR  SWING  AND  SWAY  BANDLEADER 

Sammy  Kaye  made  his  New  York  debut  in  1938,  breaking  Para¬ 
mount  Theatre  records  .  .  ,  took  place  among  five  most  popular 
bands  in  the  country  and  has  remained  there  ever  since  . . .  Kaye’s 
Victor  records  are  consistent  best-sellers,  and  he  has  appeared  in 
two  Hollywood  pictures  .  .  .  currently  he  is  heard  on  two  network 
programs  for  Tangee,  “Sunday  Serenade”  (1:30  PM,  EWT— Blue) 
and  “Sammy  Kaye  Varieties”  (Thursdays,  8:30  PM.  EWT— MBS). 

If  WOODWIND  MOUTHPIECES  are  unavailabU  at 
your  dealer,  write  us  direct,  gitdng  your  dealer's  name. 
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461  EIGHTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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S«nd  Thtm  to  tho  Rex  Elton  Fair  School  of  Flute  Playing. 
957  South  Corona  St.,  Denver,  Colorado 


Paact  on  Earth 

•'Peace  on  Earth,  Oood  will  toward 
Men !”  What  aixniflcance  lies  in  these 
words  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  at 
this  time  that  the  minds  of  men  are  most 
receptive  to  this  message.  If  only  the 
spirit  of  Tuletide  could  live  throughout 
the  whole  year,  then  surely  our  desires 
for  harmonious  living  could  not  be  so 
completely  wrecked  by  a  few  misguided 
Individuals  possessed  of  such  power  as  to 
be  able  to  destroy  such  ideals. 

World  war  number  one  was  fought  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  serenity  and 
peace  for  all.  That  our  efforts  and  horrible 
sacrifices  were  to  no  avail,  we  all  know. 
In  the  end,  all  civilisation  turned  to  God, 
and  to  thoughts  of  such  nature;  that  had 
they  lived  on  from  that  generation,  even 
to  the  next,  this  horrible  tragedy  could 
never  have  encircled  us.  However,  there 
is  great  consolation  in  knowing  that  even 
in  seemingly  utter  failure,  the  spirit  of 
men  is  never  crushed.  To  face  hardships, 
to  live  in  the  dark  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  is  to  most  men,  a  kind  of  a  drastic 
school  of  training.  Once  graduated  from 
such  an  institution,  we,  as  a  civilization, 
have  always  made  ladder-rungs  of  our 
mistakes,  and  upon  them  have  climbed  to 
greater  heights  than  ever  before  attained. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  world  is  made  up 
of  two  classes  of  people.  Namely,  they  are 
the  lifters  and  the  leanera.  The  lifters 
are  the  builders,  the  trail  blazers,  the 
initiators,  the  strong,  and  never-say-dle 
sort.  The  others?  Well  —  they  are  the 
leanera.  If  only  all  of  us  could  be  identi¬ 
fied  as  “lifters”  then  we  might  be  well 
assured  that : 

"Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again. 

The  eternal  gears  of  Ood  are  hers; 

But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain. 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers." 

A  Highly  Prhed  Letter 

A  letter  Just  received  from  Mr.  J.  S. 
Bourquin,  director  of  instrumental  music 
of  the  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma.  Public 
Schools,  reads  in  part :  "For  many  years 
I  have  enjoyed  your  column  and  articles 
In  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN.  I  play  the 
fiute  and  love  the  Instrument.  Only  last 
year,  my  grandfather  who  Is  93,  told  me 
that  he  didn't  have  time  to  play  his  flute 
any  more,  so  he  gave  it  to  me.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  my  Dad  gave  me  a  photo  of  Hage- 
now’s  Band  as  they  appeared  at  Horton, 
Kansas  in  1915.  The  flutist  bears  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  you,  so  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  forwarding  It  to  you.  Am  in¬ 
terested  in  the  fact  that  you  are  teaching 
at  the  University  of  Colorado.  I  attended 
school  there  and  at  this  time  have  two 
students  attending  that  institution.  En¬ 
closed  is  a  photo  of  my  son  Jack.  At  five 
years  of  age  I  started  him  on  the  tonette, 
and  he  is  now  making  good  progress  on 
the  flute.” 

Answer:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bourquin,  for 
your  good  letter  and  for  the  photo.  For  a 
long  time  I  have  wished  that  I  had  a 
photo  of  the  old  Hagenow  Band.  For 
many  years  I  played  with  that  organiza¬ 
tion  while  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  I  should  like  to  add  that  even 
though  it  was  a  small  band,  it  was  made 
up  of  many  very  fine  musicians  and  for 


many  years  was  the  pride  of  the  state  of 
Nebraska.  Professor  Hagenow  is  still  liv¬ 
ing  in  Lincoln  at  1645  H  street,  and  there 
maintains  a  studio  where  he  teaches  violin 
and  theory.  Thanks  again  for  your  kindly 
Interests. 

A  Leffer  from  Mr.  Stewart 
Although  I  am  in  no  way  making  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  playing  the  flute,  I  enjoy  your 
columns  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and 
have  been  a  subscriber  for  many  years. 
The  instrumental  columns  of  your  maga¬ 
zine  must  be  most  helpful  to  all  in  the 
professional  fleld.  Keep  It  up  fellows,  it  is 


the  sort  of  thing  we  need  these  days. 
I  was  extremely  sorry  to  see  by  your 
column  that  our  good  friend  Georges 
Barrere  had  passed  on.  That  is  a  great 
loss  to  flutists  and  to  the  whole  musical 
world,  but  so  It  goes. 

Answer;  Thank  you,  Mr.  Stewart,  for 
your  good  letter.  I  only  wish  that  space 
would  allow  that  I  submit  all  of  it  for 
publication  as  it  is  most  interesting. 

The  D  flaf  Piccolo 

Question:  How  can  the  D  flat  piccolo  be 
made  to  work  with  the  piano?  I  have  sev¬ 
eral  solos  for  the  C  piccolo  and  piano  of 
which  some  of  them  are  “honeys”  but — 
Well,  what  can  I  do  about  it? — R.  D.  F., 
Waco,  Texas. 

Answer:  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
your  piccolo  can  be  used  with  the  piano. 
One  is  for  you  to  transpose  your  part  a 
half  step  lower,  and  the  other  is  for  your 
pianist  to  transpose  a  half  step  higher. 
In  other  words,  if  your  part  is  written 
in  G,  (one  sharp)  then  you  must  trans- 
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In  this  historic  Christmas  season,  the  makers  of 
Armstrong  Flutes  and  Targ  &  Dinner,  Inc.,  join 
in  extending  to  you  and  yours  their  sincere 
wishes  for  a  happy  Christmas  and  a  New  Year 
marked  by  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  return 
of  our  boys  and  the  resumption  of  normal 
business  activities. 
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HARVARD 

Dictionary 

OF  MUSIC 


hy  “Willi  Jlpel 

The  musical  amateur  as  well  as  the  student  and  scholar  will  wel¬ 
come  this  new  dictionary  of  music  which  provides  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  music  subjects.  It  is  clear,  direct,  and  explicit,  and 
the  material  is  arranged  to  permit  the  easy  reference  that  makes  a 
dictionary  most  valuable.  The  Jiarvard  Dictionary  of  !Musk  has  been 
prepared  by  an  internationally  known  musicologist,  Willi  Apel 

t 

With  the  collaboration  of 

Other  outstanding  scholars  including  Manfred  F.  Bukofter,  Yuen 
Ren  Chao,  Alfred  Einstein,  Dom  Anselm  Hughes,  Otto  Kinkeldey, 
Curt  Sachs,  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  and  Harold  Spivacke.  In  addition, 
the  following  are  authors  of  special  articles:  Putnam  Aldrich,  Richard 
S.  Angell,  Gilbert  Chase,  Archibald  T.  Davison,  Dorothea  Doig, 
Donald  J.  Grout,  Everett  B.  Helm,  Lloyd  Hibberd,  John  Tasker 
Howard,  G.  Donald  Harrison,  Ernest  La  Prade,  Hugo  Leichtentritt, 
A.  Tillman  Merritt,  Philip  Lieson  Miller,  Henry  G.  Mishkin,  Walter 
Piston,  and  Leo  Schrade.  ' 

7rom  A  to  Zymbel 

The  Jiarvard  Dictionary  of  !^1usic  includes  definitions  of  all  music 
terms  and  pertinent  information  on  all  music  subjects.  It  uses 
musical  illustrations  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  music  dic¬ 
tionary.  There  are  extended  articles  on  topics  such  as  Acoustics, 
Atonality,  Composition,  Conducting,  Dance  Music,  Fugue,  Gregorian 
Chant,  Harmonic  Analysis,  Instruments,  Notation,  Opera,  Phono¬ 
graph  and  Recorded  Music,  Printing  of  Music,  Radio  Broadcasting, 
Twelve-tone  System,  etc.,  as  well  as  on  the  music  of  some  fifty 
different  national  and  racial  groups.  A  distinctive  feature  is  the  full 
bibliography  of  books  and  periodical  literature  at  the  end  of  each 
article — bibliographies  more  nearly  complete  than  those  in  any 
other  music  dictionary  in  any  language.  $6.00 
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Mr.  Fair 


pose  to  the  key  of  G  flat  (six  flats). 
Technically  speaking,  this  can  hardly  be  i 
called  a  transposition  as  you  merely  [- 
change  the  signature  to  six  flats.  Read  the  r 
notes  as  written.  However,  this  is  easier  { 
said  than  done,  as  most  piccolo  solos  are 
rather  difficult,  and  to  play  them  in  such 
a  key  is  beyond  the  capabilities  of  most 
players.  If,  by  any  chance,  your  accom¬ 
panist  can  transpose,  then  let  her  (most 
accompanists  are  “her”,  bless  them)  play 
a  half  step  higher.  If  the  C  part  and  the 
piano  part  are  In  O,  then  she  should  play  ‘ 
In  the  key  of  A  flat.  There  are  a  few  D  . 
flat  piccolo  solos  especially  arranged  for  I 
piano.  If  interested.  Just  send  me  a  re-  I 
quest  with  self  addressed,  stamped  en-  ' 
velope  enclosed,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  J 
send  you  this  short  list.  [ 

ii 

Flute  Duettet 

Queation;  My  buddy  and  I  are  both 
flutists.  We  love  to  play  duettes.  Are  there 
any  really  good  ones  that  sound  well  with-  i 
out  piano? — Lee  Severance,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Anawer:  The  duettes  by  Kuhlau  are  un¬ 
excelled.  Just  now  the  Op.  10-80  and  81 
are  being  published  In  this  country.  Tour 
music  dealer  can  undoubtedly  supply  you 
with  them. 

The  E  flat  Flute 

Queation;  Although  there  is  always  an 
E  flat  clarinet  part  included  in  every  ^ 
band  score,  there  seems  to  be  few  E  flat 
clarinets  available,  AND  most  players  of 
these  instruments  that  I  have  heard  would 
be  detrimental  instead  of  helpful  to  the 
band.  Are  these  parts  important?  In  men¬ 
tioning  this  to  an  old  band  master  friend 
of  mine,  he  suggested  that  I  get  a  couple 
of  E  flat  flutes,  and  that  I  let  some  of  my  J 
surplus  flutists  play  these  parts.  What  [ 
would  be  your  suggestion?  Are  these  E 
flat  flutes  really  in  E  flat  and  could  they 
play  the  part  without  transposition? — 

B.  Q.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Anawer:  The  E  flat  clarinet  part  as  pub¬ 
lished  for  band' scores  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance.  However,  there  are  few  players 
who  play  well  on  that  Instrument,  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  play 
them  with  good  tone  and  in  good  tunc. 

The  E  flat  flute  makes  a  good  substitute 
and  no  transposition  la  necessary.  Just 
now,  new  flutes  are  difficult  to  find  but  in 
ordinary  times  are  made  by  Selmer  and 
Haynes  and  probably  others  that  I  do 
not  know  about.  If  you  happen  to  have 
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a  flutist  or  two  in  your  band  who  are 
pianist*  or  that  read  the  bass  clef  well, 
they  can  use  their  C  flutes  foT  these  parts. 
Let  them  read  in  the  bass  clef,  change 
the  signature  to  a  minor  third  higher.  As 
for  instance :  If  the  E  flat  clarinet  part 
is  written  in  the  key  of  C,  let  them  read 
in  bass  clef  and  change  the  key  to  E  flat, 
if  in  D,  change  to  F,  etc.  Accidentals  of 
course  cause  some  confusion  but  this  may 
be  overcome  with  very  little  study. 

Fourth  Finger  Right 

Question ;  In  all  of  your  writings  and 
in  your  flute  methods  which  I  Just  re¬ 
ceived,  you  seem  very  determined  to  teach 
all  of  us  that  we  should  keep  the  4th 
Anger  right  down,  on  the  D  sharp  key  at 
all  times,  except  when  playing  low  C,  Ct 
and  the  second  C  above  the  staff.  Oh 
yes,  of  course  another  exception  Is  low 
and  middle  D.  AND — you  have  stated 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  it  off  on 
the  high  B  and  B  flat,  some  flutes  yes, 
some  no.  Now  Mr.  Fair,  just  how  Impor¬ 
tant  is  this?  I’m  studying  the  flute  and 
taking  It  very  seriously.  Am  anxious  that  I 
make  no  mistakes,  consequently  a  de¬ 
tailed  statement  will  be  appreciated. 
R.  8.  J.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Answer:  Make  no  mistake  about  it 
Ray,  I'm  not  the  only  flutist  that  insists 
on  this.  Fact  is,  I’ve  been  intimately  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  finest  flutists  of  this 
whole  world  ever  since  I  was  a  boy  (and 
that  was  a  long  time  ago)  and  I  know  not 
a  single  one  who  avoids  this  rule.  In  the 
first  place,  to  keep  this  key  down  has  the 
effect  of  giving  the  flute  a  fine  steady 
position  and  avoids  the  useless  waving  of 
the  little  Anger  around.  Also  the  tuning 
of  the  flute  is  done  with  this  key  open, 
on  all  tones  except  those  that  you  have 
mentioned.  There  are  many  more  rea¬ 
sons  for  keeping  it  down,  but  space  will 
not  allow  me  to  go  into  too  much  detail 
in  this  regard.  Anyhow,  keep  it  down, 
and  if  later  on  you  should  go  to  some 
really  fine  Instructor,  you’ll  thank  •  me 
for  my  Insistence. 

Clofed  or  Opsn  G  Sharp 

Question:  For  many  years  I  have  been 
playing  the  open  G  sharp  flute.  Recently 
I  have  been  advised  to  change  to  the 
closed  O  sharp.  By  making  such  a  change, 
would  there  by  any  advantages,  and  if 
so,  what?  My  teacher  whom  I  respect 
most  highly  has  advised  this.  Jif.  M.,  Salt 
Lake. 

Answer:  It  is  true  that  the  open  G 
sharp  flute  belongs  (originally)  to  the 
old  German  school  which  has  long  since 
been  relegated  to  the  back  shelf  so  far 
as  modern  flute  playing  is  concerned. 
However,  it  is  also  true  that  (according 
to  the  finding  of  science)  the  open  G 
sharp  has  a  little  advantage  if  one  wishes 
to  go  into  the  details  of  general  acous¬ 
tics.  This  is  true  because  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  one  less  tone  hole  to  con¬ 
sider  on  the  open  G  sharp,  and  for  per¬ 
fect  tonal  effects,  there  should  be  no  tone 
holes  at  all.  Of  course  we  all  know  that 
such  considerations  are  utterly  impossi¬ 
ble.  We  could  write  pages  and  pages  on 
this  question  that  would  be  of  no  interest 
to  anyone  except  possibly  a  few  scien¬ 
tists  who  have  made  a  special  study  of 
tone,  and  in  the  end,  none  of  us  would 
agree.  SO — my  advice  to  you  is  that  you 
stick  to  your  open  G  sharp.  It  would  be 
most  dlfflcult  for  you  to  change  at  this 
time,  and  that  advantages  gained  would 
be,  well,  practically  none.  If  by  any 
chance  you  are  contemplating  taking  up 
the  saxophone,  clarinet  or  oboe,  then 
there  would  be  an  advantage  as  all  of 
these  instruments  have  the  “closed”  G 
sharp. 


and  Ludwig  Marimbas  now  have  Aluminum  "'"Iqlll  * 
Resonators.  Plastic  tired  wheels  too  (substituting  rubber)  are  now  available. 

Here’s  a  brief  dcscriptioB:  Three  octaves  F  to  F;  folds  as  compactly, 
sets  up  as  easily  as  a  card  table;  stroag,  rigid,  dnrsbie;  Honduras 
1  Boaewood  bars,  chroautic  strobompe  tuned,  have  amazing  volume, 
1  C  ^  1  toual  beauty.  Light  weight,  beautifully  finished.  Four  octaves  C  to  C, 

\  P  "  *  «  \  same  construction.  Bnt  there’s  more  to  tell  about  these  two  super 

I  ^  I  S  ■  \  Ludwig  A  Ludwig  Marimbas. 

I  aAb'*'  \  soon  be  on  display  at  your  local  music  store; 

I  Ms.  *'***. 1 6ft  \  or  write  direct  for  additional  infonaatioB. 

\  ’r.l-esys*’*  \  SOB 
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Quealion:  I  have  a  student  who  Is  am¬ 
bidextrous,  and  insists  upon  playing  with 
either  hand.  Is  this  injurious  to  his  play¬ 
ing?  What  type  of  mouthpiece  is  best 
for  heavy  lips?  I  have  a  student  whose  em¬ 
bouchure  is  slightly  offside.  He  has  played 
two  years.  Should  I  endeavor  to  change 
his  embouchure?  How  can  I  explain  to 
the  parents  of  one  of  my  students  that 
he  is  not  adapted  to  cornet?  He  has  been 
taking  lessons  for  several  months,  but 
has  not  made  progress  as  he  should.  He 


Odoustio 

iha 

Expertly  Giyen 
by  Leonard  V.  Meretta 

Inttnictor  In  fhe  School  of  Mink,  Unlvoralty 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 


and  his  parents  are  convinced  that  he  U 
must  learn  to  play  the  cornet.  R.  L.  Z.,  p 
B.  UoKeetport,  Pa.  | 

AHBver;  Although  your  student  can  I 
play  with  either  hand,  I  would  suggest  S 

that  he  Anger  with  the  right  hand  only.  | 

I)e  will  not  only  develop  a  more  facile  I 
technic,  but  also  a  more  dependable  em-  I 
bouchure,  as  consistency  of  position  deA-  p 
nltely  affects  the  embouchure. 

Try  a  Bach  6  '*C"  mouthpiece;  if  this 
is  not  satisfactory,  try  a  3  “C”.  Any 
luck?  If  not,  1  suggest  this  student  be 
transferred  to  another  brass :  baritone, 
trombone,  or  tuba.  It  is  Ane  if  you  can 
afford  to  have  several  mouthpieces  for 
trial  purposes  in  such  csises.  In  addition  | 
to  the  above  mouthpieces,  I  would  suggest 
the  Bach  8  for  the  student  who  has  a 
receding  Jaw,  and  a  Bach  7  for  those 
whose  “bite"  is  even. 

Sometimes  a  student  has  to  play 
slightly  off  center  because  his  front  teeth 
are  uneven,  or  due  to  a  slight  irregularity 
of  the  lips.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may 
do  it  because  he  “got  off  on  the  wrong 
foot”  at  the  beginning  of  his  cornet  study 
(perhaps  he  is  a  "self-made”  cornetist). 

At  any  rate,  if  the  teeth  and  Ups  are 
“normal,”  I  believe  the  student  would  get 
better  results  playing  in  the  center.  How¬ 
ever,  the  important  question  is,  “How 
well  does  he  playT’  If  his  progress  is 
satisfactory,  I  would  not  be  too  greatly 
concerned. 

Ah !  Tou  have  asked  "the  $64  ques¬ 
tion!”  This  is  a  touchy  one.  You  might 
try  the  following  procedure.  Have  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  parents,  and  suggest  that 
If  their  son  does  not  progress  satisfac¬ 
torily  In  the  next  month  or  two,  that  you 
would  like  to  try  him  on  another  instru¬ 
ment  (baritone,  for  example),  for  a  trial 
period  of  6  to  8  weeks.  If  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  is  not  making  deAnite  prog¬ 
ress,  he  is  not  physically  equipped  to  play 
a  brass  instrument.  Before  visiting  thg 
parents,  it  would  be  well  if  you  could  get 
Johnny  to  try  the  baritone,  and  see  what 
he  can  do  with  it.  This  business  of  adapt¬ 
ability  is  an  important  one,  and  the  more 
I  teach  students  on  the  brasses,  the  more 
I  am  convinced  that  there  are  mlsAts, — 
particularly  on  the  cornet. 

Trombone 

Oueefion:  Kindly  explain  the  correct 
trombone  position. 

Anawer:  The  left  hand  should  grasp  the 
Instrument  Armly,  with  the  third  and 
fourth  Angers  holding  the  under  tubing 
securely  against  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
This  is  important,  for  the  weight  of  the 
instrument  should  be  sustained  entirely 
by  the  left  hand. 

The  right  hand  should  be  used  to  hold 
and  control  the  slide.  The  thumb  and  Arst 
and  second  Angers  grasp  the  lower  part 
of  the  cross-piece,  Armly ;  the  end  of  the 
thumb  is  Armly  on  the  cross-piece,  next 
to  the  lower  slide,  almost  in  the  comer. 
The  little  Anger  should  extend  the  lower 
slide  when  in  the  shorter  positions,  but 
in  the  longer  positions  need  not  remain 
under  the  slide.  The  thumb  should  never 
leave  the  croes-piece.  The  wrist  should 
not  bend,  but  always  be  held  so  as  to  form 
a  straight  line  from  the  elbow  to  the  end 
of  the  thumb. 

The  player  should  stand  or  sit  in  a 
comfortable  position,  with  feet  close  to¬ 
gether,  head  and  body  erect,  and  the 
shoulders  drawn  back. 

When  marching:  In  "Carry"  position, 
the  trombone  is  held  under  the  right  arm, 
parallel  to  the  ground,  bell  to  the  front; 
in  “Playing"  position,  the  trombone  is 
held  in  a  normal  position. 


Here  is  a  mouthpiece  that  has  everything. 

Made  of  beautiful,  clear  molded  plastic.  Remarkably  strong. 

Never  cold.  Always  ready  to  play.  Lip-comfort 
rim  . . .  smooth  and  easy  response.  The  tone  is  pure  and  clear. 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONSERVATORY 
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JiuL  ClaJutuduiA.  Column, 

By  George  E.  Wain 
Oberlin  ConMrvatory  of  Music 
Obarlin,  Ohio 


It  was  Just  a  few  days  after  1  mailed 
my  last  month’s  copy  of  "Clarinetists 
Column"  to  Kditor  Shepherd  that  I 
learned  the  sad  and  shocking  news  of  the 
untimely  death  of  Archie  R.  McAllister  of 
Joliet.  Although  I  am  late  in  doing  so, 

I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  this  man 
of  the  music  world  whom  I  admired  and 
respected.  My  admiration  was  not  only 
for  his  ability  to  train  and  produce  some 
of  the  best  high  school  bands  in  the 
United  States — truly  an  outstanding  tal¬ 
ent — but  for  his  leadership  and  toil  which 
aided  thousands  upon  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  to  participate  in  interschool  ac¬ 
tivities  throughout  the  land.  I  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  work  with  him  upon 
N'ational  committees  where  his  vision  and 
guidance  as  president  of  the  National 
School  Band  Association  for  so  many 
years,  were  a  constant  inspiration  to  me. 
Just  as  he  will  be  so  keenly  missed  by 
his  family  so  will  he  be  missed  by  his 
thousands  of  colleagues  and  friends  In  the 
music  world. 

Several  interesting  questions  have  come 
to  me  during  the  past  few  days. 

Qu€iHon:  "1  have  a  girl  student  on 
clarinet  who  has  played  for  several 
months  and  there  are  times  when  she 
blows,  that  something  in  her  nose  or 
throat  seems  to  give  way  and  air  rushes 
out  through  her  nose,  apparently  without 
control.  Have  you  had  this  experience  in 


EXPERTLY 

CUT 

CAREFULLY  SELECTED 


For  saxophone,  clarinet, 
oboe  and  bassoon.  Thor* 
oughly  seasoned  for  easy 
response,  full'bodied  tone 
Expertly  cot,  accurately 
finished.  Furnished  in  3 
popular  strengths.  Also 
new  plastic  bassoon  reed 
See  yOur  Conn  dealer 

C.G.Conn.Ltd, Elkhart.  Ind. 


your  teaching  and  what  remedy  do  you 
suggest?"  K.  A.  Kosevear,  Maplewood, 
Mo. 

Answer;  Yes  Bob,  I  have  experienced 
this  with  pupils  on  two  or  three  different 
occasions.  In  each  case  the  student  wan 
able  to  correct  it.  The  escaping  air 
through  the  nose  is  the  giving  way  of  the 
soft  palate.  By  conscious  effort  the  player 
can  keep  the  muscles  under  control  and 
>^an  train  them  into  safe  regular  func¬ 
tioning.  My  only  advice  in  addition  to 
the  conscious  effort  to  overcome  thin  dif¬ 
ficulty,  on  the  part  of  the  student,  is  the 
teacher's  part  in  making  sure  that  the 
student  use  a  free  blowing  mouthpiece 
with  an  easy  blowing  reed. 

The  next  question  comes  from  Patricia 
Sellers,  a  clarinet  major  at  the  University 
of  Wyoming. 

Question:  “For  the  past  eight  months 
I  have  been  using  a  crystal  mouthpiece 
which  has  been  very  fine  until  about  the 
last  three  weeks.  Now  It  seems  stuffy 
and  my  tone  is  muffled.  Is  it  possible  that 
these  mouthpieces  change?" 

Answer:  You  may  recall  from  an  earlier 
issue  of  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  that  I 
mentioned  how  the  crystal  mouthpiece  is 
the  most  permanent  of  any  mouthpiece.  Its 
facing  will  not  warp  and  It  will  last  a 
lifetime  If  It  is  not  chipped  or  broken. 
The  most  likely  cause  of  your  trouble 
would  be  the  reed  and  possibly  the  place¬ 
ment  of  the  ligature.  I  suggest  4hat  you 
try  different  reeds  and  also  check  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  ligature.  Examine  the 
mouthpiece  for  a  nick  or  check  on  the 
facing.  At  your  request  I  am  sending 
you  the  name  of  the  dealer  from  whom  ‘ 
I  buy  most  of  my  reeds.  On  my  own 
mouthpieces  which  are  probably  similar 
to  yours  I  have  been  using  number  21^ 
in  this  particular  reed.  If  you  have  had 
a  recent  overhaul  on  your  clarinet  which 
was  poorly  done,  you  may  find  that  some 
of  the  keys  do  not  open  widely  enough 
over  the  holes,  thus  causing  stuffiness  in 
the  tone.  Generally  speaking,  the  pad 
should  clear  the  hole  the  distance  equal 
to  one-third  the  diameter  of  the  hole. 

Question:  “I  would  like  to  have  a  list 
of  solos  and  studies  which  you  think  I 
might  enjoy  working  on."  P.  Sellers. 

Answer:  It  I  knew  your  state  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  on  the  clarinet,  Patricia,  I  might 
be  more  accurate  In  my  recommendation 
of  solos  and  studies  for  you.  To  begin 
with,  you  may  be  interested  In  the  num¬ 
bers  which  I  used  in  my  clarinet  recital 
here  In  Oberlin  on  November  10th.  They 
are  as  follows:  Sonata  Opus  129  for  clari¬ 
net  and  piano  by  Sir  Charles  Stanford 
(Stainer  and  Bell)  ;  Trio  Opus  11  for 
clarinet,  cello,  and  piano  by  Beethoven ; 
Musette  and  Scherzo  by  the  seventeenth 
century  French  composer,  Jean  LeClaIr 
(Neil  A.  Kjos)  ;  Scaramouche  Suite  by 
Darius  Milhaud  (Elkan-Vogel)  ;  Fantasy- 
Ballet  by  Jules  Masellier  (Neil  A.  Kjos)  ; 
and  Premiere  Rhapsody  by  Claude  De¬ 
bussy.  There  is  an  American  edition  of 
this  (Inal  number  although  the  one  I  own 
is  of  foreign  origin.  Other  fine  numbers 
are  of  course  the  two  Brahms  Sonatas, 
Opus  120  in  Eb  Major  and  F  Minor;  the 
Mozart  Concerto;  Weber’s  Concert!  and 
Concertino;  and  a  fine  list  of  French  solos 
most  of  which  are  shown  In  the  "Com- 
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Prspars  ts  Play  fsr  “VICTORY"  Day, 

“TANKS  AROUND  THK  WORLD” 

Military  Marth,  —  ky  Harry  Lifsao 
A  March  that  raeslTaa  world-wide  recotnttlon  li  a 
"must"  and  should  be  Included  In  your  band  books. 
Bend  for  proof  A  list  of  all  LIfson's  outstanding 
Marches  TODAY. 

Full  Band  (38  parts) . TSe 

SYMBOLIC  MUSIC  PUBLISHINQ  COMPANY 
240  E.  l7Sth  St.,  New  Yark  S7,  N.  Y. 


Petition-Festivals  Manual"  published  by 
the  Music  Educators  National  Conference 
A  few  of  iny  favorite  studies  and  etudes 
Include  the  32  Etudes  by  Rose;  Virtuos. 
Studies  and  Duos  by  I.angenus ;  Selected 
Studies  by  Voxman;  Part  III  from  th( 
Method  of  Carl  Baermann,  and  16  Mod¬ 
ern  Etudes  by  Paul  Jeanjean.  There  are 
several  other  good  ones  which  we  all  use. 

1  am  closing  with  the  following  quota¬ 
tion  of  reverence  to  the  clarinet  by  my 
former  teacher  and  esteemed  friend,  Gus¬ 
tave  Langenus.  He  said  of  this  noble  in¬ 
strument:  “Its  low  notes  called  the 
Chalumeau  register,  bespeak  the  rich 
*  contralto  voice.  The  middle  notes — the 
Clarion  register — are  as  clear  and  mel¬ 
low  as  those  of  any  mezzo  soprano  that 
ever  adorned  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  As 
to  the  high  register,  it  rivals  with  the 
coloratura  for  brilliancy.  In  short  the 
clarinet  has  three  distinct  compasses.  The 
only  thing  this  instrument  lacks  is  the 
faculty  of  articulating  words.” 

MAY  I  WISH  YOU  A  MERRY 
CHRISTMAS  AND  A  NEW  YEAR  OF 
VICTORY  I '  (Note.  The  Clarinetists  Col¬ 
umn  is  a  monthly  feature  in  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  and  Mr.  Wain  will  welcome 
questions  and  comments  from  readers. 
Address  your  correspondence  direct  to 
George  Wain,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Oberlin,  Ohio.) 
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(Dhumoiogif, 

By  Andrew  V.  Scott 
315  Watt  47th  StrMt 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Qtteation:  I  have  been  trying  to  And  out 
for  Home  conHiderable  time  what  ia  meant 
by  a  “Troop."  1  have  asked  and  written 
to  several  authorities  and  I  have  failed 
to  get  a  satisfactory  answer.  One  au¬ 
thority  told  me  that  a  "Troop"  was  some 
sort  of  a  military  movement  used  by  a 
<'ompany  or  a  squad  but  he  was  not  sure 
of  this. 

However,  I  was  advised  to  write  you 
regarding  this.  Will  you  please  give  me 
your  answer  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Thanking  you,  I  remain,  R.  B.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Auatcer:  Trooping  the  Color — 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  ceremonies 
associated  with  colors  is  the  trooping,  the 
origin  of  which  is  usually  but  quite  er¬ 
roneously,  attributed  to  guard  mounting. 

As  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  at 
least,  the  color  of  a  company  was  always 
placed  in  safekeeping  in  the  ensign’s 
(luarters,  or  elsewhere,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  day's  parade,  or  when  on  active  serv¬ 
ice,  after  a  day’s  Aghting. 

In  fact,  it  was  lodged  in  quarters  In  the 
same  way  as  a  member  of  the  company 
was  lodged. 

When  the  color  was  marched  off  the 
parade  to  be  lodged,  It  was  done  with 
due  ceremony,  which  liecame  known  as 
“Ijodging  the  Color." 

At  th(^  outset,  the  ceremony  was  simple, 
but  gradually  it  acquired  dignity  and 
complexity,  and  a  number  of  Seventeenth 
or  Eighteenth  century  military  writers 
give  the  full  procedure,  including  the 
words  of  command,  in  great  detail. 

In  1755  the  ceremony  became  a  regular 
part  of  the  guard  mounting  parade  of  the 
Foot  Guards  in  order  to  add  interest  to 
the  occasion. 

The  music  played  during  the  Lodging 
was  called  "A  troop."  Hence,  "Trooping 
the  Color,"  a  ceremony  which  was  two 
centuries  old  when  it  was  added  to  guard 
mounting. 

The  expression  "Trooping  the  Color" 
did  not  take  root  immediately,  and  we 
And  in  a  Guards  Briif^ade  Order  of  4th  of 
May,  1792  (republished  on  the  28th  of 
November  1810),  the  expression — "Lodg¬ 
ing  the  Color.” 


Queation :  Is  there  any  deAnIte  Infor¬ 
mation  whether  or  not  we  had  drum 
corps  before  the  Civil  War?  I  have  been 
informed  that  It  was  during  the  Civil  War 
in  the  days  of  Bruce  and  Emmett  when 
the  drum  corps  was  in  full  vogue,  and 
that  there  was  not  any  corps  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  during  the  American  Revolution. 
P.  T.,  Omaha,  Ifebr. 

Anatcer:  American  History  also  Regi¬ 
mental  History  have  recorded  many  drum 
corps,  also  drum  and  Afe  corps,  during 
the  Revolutlonar>'  War.  Here  is  the  In¬ 
strumentation  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chlers  Guard: 

Drum-Major 
Diah  Manning 
Drummera 

John  Kenton,  Roger  Manning,  Then- 
phllus  FYlnk,  William  Simpson,  Williuin 
Green,  ('ornelius  Wilson 
Pifera 

Elias  Brown,  Isaac  Manning,  Jared 
Goodrich,  Samuel  Odiorne,  James  John¬ 
son,  Frederick  Parks 

Queation;  Last  St.  Patrick’s  Day  our 
band  was  unable  to  participate  in  the 
parade  In  New  York  City  because  we  did 
not  have  the  proper  repertoire  of  Irish 
Music.  However,  this  year  we  have  se¬ 
cured  many  of  the  numbers  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  "O’Donnell  Aboo."  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  this  despite  the  fact  that 
I  have  written  to  many  music  stores  who 
specialise  in  Irish  music,  records,  et<-. 
Do  you  know  where  I  could  procure  this 
number  as  we  certainly  would  like  to  W 
in  the  next  parade.  A.  R.,  Kewark,  K.  J. 

Anaver;  The  march  ’’O'Donnell  Ab<Mi'’ 
is  quite  popular  with  the  Irish.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  famous  "Red”  Hugh 
O’Donnell  who  aided  O’Neil  in  defeating 
the  best  general  and  most  brilliant  armies 
of  Elisabeth,  and  I  give  you  the  music. 

Last  week  I  received  in  my  mall  the 
following  quite  interesting  letter,  all  care¬ 
fully  printed  out  In  the  script  which  pro¬ 
gressive  lower  grade  teachers  are  using  as 
a  prelude  to  the  teaching  of  writing: 

"Dear  Mr.  Coons:  Please  will  you  help 
us?  We.  have  made  a  stand  for  our  or¬ 
chestra  conductor.  We  don’t  know  what 
to  call  It.  We  think  It  has  a  name.  We 
want  to  call  It  by  Its  right  name.  So 
please  will  you  tell  us  what  to  call  it? 
Thank  you,  thank  you.  First  grade  chil¬ 
dren,  Jefferson  School,  Paducah,  Ky.’’ 

I  replied  quite  formally  by  return  mail : 
"Dear  Young  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
I  received  your  letter  asking  me  what  to 
call  a  conductor's  stand.  The  small  plat¬ 
form  on  which  he  stands  Is  called  a 
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IN  THE  TIP  OF  MY 
SIGNATURE  REEDS 

That's  why  they  last  longar 

"My  signature  reeds  are  cut  to 
give  the  greatest  possible  volume 
of  wood  in  each  strength.  This 
additional  wood  is  in  the  blade 
toward  the  tip;  in  the  real  heart 
of  the  reed.  I’ve  been  making 
fine  reeds  for  twenty  years,  but  it 
was  only  three  years  ago  I  found 
the  cut  and  finish  that  put  this 
strength  into  the  heart. 

"My  reeds  are  sold  only  through 
established  music  dealers  who 
handle  quali^  merchandise.  See 
yours  today.  Give  my  reeds  a  fair 
trial  and  I  know  you'll  never  go 
back  to  reeds  of  ordinary  quality." 

EVERY  REED  A  FAVORITE 
ClariiMl  .  .  20c 
Alto  Sox .  .  30c 
Tsner  Sex  .  40c 
* 

6  STRENGTHS 

—  1,  a,  2V4,  3, 

4,  end  S 
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■podtum':  the  rack  on  which  he  puU  hla  beat  le  always  down,  that  the  second 
muaio  is  called  his  ‘desk.’  Hopins  to  stronKest  beat  la  always  out,  etc.)  and 
serve  you  again."  then  by  clapping  the  figure  In  the  music 

I  am  including  this  in  our  column  not  with  the  hands  while  keeping  time  with 

only  because  the  letter  was  cute  and  the  foot.  The  student  will  gradually  “get 

quaint,  but  because  I  have  often  heard  the  hang"  of  keeping  the  foot  beating 

the  same  question  from  more  elevated  .<<teady  time  while  the  hands  follow  the 

sources.  The  name  is  taken  directly  from  music.  During  this  the  time  should  be 

the  Latin  in  the  case  of  podium,  and  all  counted  aloud  as  a  preparation  for  count- 

thlngs  designed  to  hold  music  up  before  ing  “in  the  head”  as  will  be  necessary 

a  i>erformer  are  traditionally  called  desks,  when  playing  or  singing  the  music.  Then 

although  that  name  has  given  way  to  the  music  is  played  to  the  foot-pat  Just 

rack  in  modem  parlance.  as  it  was  clapped,  and  once  again  the 

time  is  counted  aloud  unless  the  mouth 
*  *  *  is  being  employed  in  the  rendition  of  the 

Another  letter — from  a  supervisor  this  music, 
time — asks  about  systems  of  counting.  We  have  available  to  us  special  pages 

( Ves,  Mr.  F.  M.,  I  do  appreciate  questloiis  and  exercises  in  every  method  book,  the 

and  suggestions;  and  no,  I  would  not  cards  copyrighted  by  H.  R.  Nutt,  and  Rex 

charge  for  discussing  the  question  in  per-  Underwood's  RHYTHM  THRMRS  pub- 

sonal  correspondence.)  I  believe  in  foot-  llshed  by  Gamble  Hinged  Music  Co.  I 

l>atting,  but  it  must  be  taught  with  the  have  used  all  of  these  to  good  advantage 

understanding  that  the  student  is  not  to  in  my  own  teaching. 

use  his  foot  when  any  other  method  of  When  you  get  into  the  16th  notes,  a 

keeping  time  is  available.  How  is  the  further  division  is  necessary  beyond  the 

pupil  to  keep  his  time  steady  while  prac-  usual  "one-and-two-and"  routine ;  the  best 

tiring  at  home,  away  from  the  teacher  method  I  know  is  the  Insertion  of  the 

or  conductor?  If  he  does  not  have  a  me-  vocable  “e"  between  the  number  of  the 

rhanlcal  metronome,  his  next  best  bet  is  beat  and  the  “and”  and  the  vocable  “a” 
his  foot.  between  the  "and”  and  the  next  beat.  Then 

Training  the  foot  to  keep  time  Inde-  your  count  for  eight  16th  notes  would  be 

liendently,  regardless  of  what  the  music  “One-e-and-a-two-e-and-a-etc.”  Thus  a 

does,  is  a  problem  in  itself,  but  one  that  dotted  8th  note  followed  by  a  16th  note 

has  to  be  learned  only  once  In  a  music  would  bo  counted  "One  (-e-and) -a.” 

career.  Be  sure  that  the  up  and  down  A  student  may  not  recognise  rhythm  as 

movement  are  both  regular  so  that  the  he  sees  it  on  a  page,  but  he  will  in  nine 

up-beat  of  the  foot  may  be  utilised  for  cases  out  of  ten  (more  or  less)  be  able 

the  “and”  of  each  beat.  But — and  this  to  have  some  expression  of  rhythm  such 

point  cannot  be  overemphasised — it  must  as  clapping  the  hands,  tapping  the  feet, 

be  learned  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  swinging  the  arms,  or  swaying  the  body 

can  get  along  without  it  when  he  Is  in  which  can  be  made  to  form  an  assocla- 

the  ensemble.  tlon  with  the  music.  It  is  up  to  the 

The  foot  is  trained  by  using  it  alone,  teacher  to  help  the  student  to  make  the 

emphasising  the  first  and  third  beats  association ;  if  the  rhythmic  sense  is  ab- 

(during  this  process  is  a  good  time  to  sent  as  it  is  in  very  rare  cases,  it  cannot 

introduce  the  student  to  the  problems  of  be  developed  and  the  student  should  not 
rhythm,  including  in  your  lecture  the  be  encouraged  to  continue  music, 

facts  that  rhythm  is  a  main  essential  of  Time  signature  problems  were  discussed 

music,  that  the  first  beat  of  the  director’s  in  a  recent  column. 


Jhe,  CUio  and,  Soa/l  (^toAuudA 

By  Thomca  C.  Stcmg 

Box  6069,  Mid-CHy  Station,  Washington,  D.  C. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  December,  in  the  tribute  to  his  late  wife.  This  Count  was 

year  1791,  death  wrote  the  closing  line,  also  possessed  with  the  desire  of  being 

in  the  final  chapter  of  the  life  book  of  publicly  acclaimed  as  a  composer.  His 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mosart.  Few  stories  hypocritical  scheme,  which  he  later  car- 

have  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  his-  ried  out,  was  to  conduct  a  memorial  serv- 

tory  which  are  more  dramatic  in  detail  Ice  in  memory  of  his  late  wife,  using  the 

than  the  last  days  of  Mosart.  Unusual  work  which  he  commissioned  Mosart  to 

indeed  are  the  facts  leading  up  to  and  create,  and  in  keeping  with  his  scheme, 

surrounding  his  last  composition,  the  very  to  claim  title  to  the  composition.  Whether 

composition  which  his  death  left  Incom-  his  true  Identity  was  known  to  Mosart 

pleted,  but  which  was  secretly  completed  has  not  been  recorded,  however,  certain 

by  another.  Perhaps  strangest  of  all,  is  facts  would  tend  to  make  one  believe  that 

the  nature  of  this  last  composition — a  Mosart  realised  that  his  patron  was  some- 

Kequlem.  one  of  infiuence.  It  is  recorded,  however. 

Who  was  the  stranger,  clad  in  gray,  that  Mosart  was  financially  pressed  at  the 

who  called  on  Mosart  in  July,  1791,  and  time,  which  circumstances  undoubtedly 

inquired  if  a  “requiem”  could  be  composed  forced  him  to  accept  this  commission 

for  an  unnamed  patron?  Mystery  shrouded  under  such  conditions, 

the  stranger’s  Identity,  and  his  mission.  Mosart  was  actually  at  work  on  the 

The  true  identity  is  not  definitely  known,  "Lachimosa"  of  his  Requiem  on  December 

nor  agreed  upon.  Some  historians  tell  us  4,  1791,  when  he  was  stricken  by  a  partial 

that  it  was  the  trusted  steward  of  this  paralysis  which  followed  a  lingering  fever 

patron.  Others  believe  that  it  was  the  of  some  days  duration.  This  illness  was 

patron  himself,  a  citlsen  of  no  little  believed  by  Mosart  to  be  a  result  of  pol- 

meana  and  Infiuence,  Count  Frans  von  soning.  Some  have  cast  aspersions  that 

Walsegg.  Mosart  secretly  accused  his  contemporary 

Count  Frans  von  Walsegg  of  Ruppach,  local  professional  rival,  Salieri  of  adminls- 
historlans  relate,  desired  to  pay  a  public  tering  the  potion,  however,  no  authorita- 
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live  account  can  be  found,  and  therefore 
this  Is  usually  totally  discredited. 

Mosart  died  shortly  after  midnight,  on 
the  morning  of  December  5,  1791,  and 
was  buried  the  following  day,  the  sixth 
of  December  in  a  pauper's  grave.  The 
exact  location  of  his  resting  place  is  un¬ 
known.  The  skull  that  is  preserved  in  the 
Mosarteum  In  Salsburg  can  not  be  defi¬ 
nitely  established  to  be  that  of  the  master. 

Constanse,  the  grief  stricken  wife  of 
Mosart,  in  order  to  meet  the  terms  of  the 
commission,  secretly  secured  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  close  friend,  a  pupil  of  Mosart, 
and  a  composer  in  his  own  right,  Suss- 
mayer.  It  was  Sussmayer  that  completed 
the  Requiem.  So  familiar  was  he  with  the 
master’s  ideas  regarding  the  Requiem,  and 
so  similar  was  his  handwriting  that  the 
patron  was  none  the  wiser  when  the  com¬ 
pleted  work  was  delivered  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  commission. 

As  originally  planned.  Count  Frans  von 
Walsegg  copied  the  score  of  Mosart,  as 
completed  by  his  pupil  Sussmayer,  and 
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on  December  14,  179t  performed  the  work, 
claiming  all  credit,  and  received  public 
recognition  as  a  result  of  the  work,  which 
was  not  his  own.  Historians  tell  us,  how¬ 
ever,  that  years  later  the  original  manu¬ 
script  was  discovered,  and  was  placed  in 
the  Hofbibliothek  in  Vienna. 

Though  not  relevant  to  the  Requiem, 
Mozart's  last  completed  composition  is  his 
second  Masonic  cantata,  Liob  der  Freund- 
schaft — Praise  of  Friendship.  This  work 
was  completed  on  the  fifteenth  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1791,  three  weeks  before  Mozart’s 
death,  and  was  presented  at  his  lodge  two 
days  before  he  was  stricken  ill.  This 
cantata,  like  its  predecessor.  Die  Maurer- 
freude — The  Mason's  Joy  was*  dedicated 
to  Herr  Born,  master  of  the  lodge  to 
which  Mozart  belonged.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  Vienna,  in  1784,  historians  tell  us  that 
Mozart  Joined  the  lodge,  and  actively  took 
part  in  the  fraternalism. 

It  was  in  the  Mannheim  orchestra  that 
Mozart  first  heard  the  clarinet,  employed 
as  an  orchestral  instrument.  His  enthu¬ 
siasm  was  evidenced  in  a  letter  written 
in  December,  1778,  In  which  he  Joyfully 
t>enned :  "Oh !  if  we  only  had  clarinets. 
You  can  not  think  what  a  splendid  effect 
a  symphony  makes  with  flutes,  oboes  and 
clarinets.”  The  succeeding  works  of  Mozart 
exemplify  this  enthusiasm,  for  we  find  the 
clarinet  scored  for,  and  afforded  leading 
and  important,  characteristic  roles.  Mozart 
indeed  understood  the  clarinet,  and  could 
vision  its  potentialities.  He  never  under¬ 
estimated  its  voice,  and  we  can  not  find 
a  part  which  Mozart  scored  that  fails  to 
do  Justice  to  the  clarinet ! 

Yet,  we  find  periods  during  which 
Mozart  failed  to  score  for  the  clarinet. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
oboe  was  used  in  such  instances.  If  it 
would  be  possible  to  turn  back  the  pages 
of  history,  and  to  closely  examine  the 
local  conditions  existing  at  the  time,  and 
at  the  places  Mozart  was  then  residing, 
we  undoubtedly  would  find  an  absence  of 
clarinetists.  It  has  been  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  clarinet  and  oboe  were 
usually  thought  of  as  alternate  instru¬ 
ments  at  the  time,  and  resultingly  not  too 
much  thought  could  be  given  to  the  dis¬ 
tinct  and  unique  voices  of  the  oboe  and 
clarinet.  One  could,  however,  easily 
imagine  Mozart  visualizing  his  works  in 
terms  of  the  clarinet,  and  its  voice,  and 
merely  scoring  for  the  oboe  when  the 
ensemble  for  which  the  composition  was 
scored  lacked  the  clarinet.  It  is  also  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  orchestral  scores 
in  Mozart’s  era  seldom  employed  the  clari¬ 
net  in  its  lower  register.  This  is  also  true 
of  Mozart's  orchestral  works.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  such  usage  was  prompted 
by  the  possibility  that  an  oboe  might, 
through  necessity,  have  to  be  substituted, 
and  at  that  time,  the  oboe  had  even  a 
more  limited  range  than  it  has  today. 

It  can  not  be  said  however,  that  Mozart 
did  not  find  pleasure  in  the  lower  voice  of 
the  clarinet.  The  tonal  coloring  of  the 
lower  clarinet  voice  undoubtedly  impressed 
the  master.  Mozart  not  only  employed  the 
then  existing  lower  voiced  clarinet,  the 
Bassett  horn,  but  afforded  to  it  important 
roles.  Frequently  we  find  both  clarinets 
and  Bassett  horns  employed  in  the  same 
score,  each  afforded  its  distinct  and  im¬ 
portant  role! 

In  the  “Requiem'',  we  find  that  Mozart 
employed  two  Bassett  horns  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  his  favorite  clarinets !  As 
previously  mentioned,  certain  movements 
of  the  Requiem  were  completed  by  Suss- 
mayer,  Mozart’s  pupil  and  friend. 

The  ‘‘Requiem’’  has  definitely  been  es¬ 
tablished  to  have  been  completely  com¬ 
posed,  and  scored  by  the  master.  The 


theme  of  life  beyond  the  grave  is  ad¬ 
mirably  portrayed  in  this  movement.  It 
is  stately  in  character  and  religiously 
flavored.  In  Figure  "A’’,  an  excerpt  of 
this  movement  is  shown.  Mozart  here 
afforded  to  the  Bassett  horns  and  to  the 
bassoons  a  flowing  melody.  In  keeping 
with  the  mood  of  the  mass.  The  violins  and  Q 
violas  voice  an  accompaniment,  in  the 
form  of  eighth  notes,  on  the  afterbeat. 

The  'cellos  and  basses  add  to  this  effect 
with  a  slmiliar  part,  on  the  beat. 

The  ‘‘Recordare’’  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  finest  work  of  the  mass.  In  Fig¬ 
ure  ‘‘B",  it  will  be  noted  that  the  move¬ 
ment  opens  with  parts  for  two  Bassett 
horns,  supported  by  an  obligato  'cello 
part,  in  a  moving  style.  The  second  Ba.s- 
sett  horn  opens  this  movement,  and  is 
Joined  in  the  second  measure  by  the  first 
Bassett  horn.  The  two  Bassett  horns  voice 
a  six  measure  introduction  to  this  move¬ 
ment.  The  following  six  measures  are 
afforded  to  the  strings — the  violins  and  ' 
the  violas.  A  quartet  of  solo  voices  enter, 
voicing  the  beautiful  melodies  of  the  Re¬ 
cordare. 

The  ‘‘Lacrimosa’’,  the  movament  on 
which  Mozart  was  working  on  the  eve  of 
his  death  is  shown  in  excerpt,  in  Figure 
‘‘C’’.  In  this  movement,  we  And  the  open¬ 
ing  two  measures  are  afforded  to  the 
strings  of  the  orchestra.  An  Interesting 
style,  distinctly  in  the  style  of  the  master 
precedes  the  principal  part  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  which  opens  in  the  third  measure. 

The  Bassett  horns  and  bassoons  support 
the  vocal  parts.  Only  eight  measures  of 
this  movement  Is  believed  to  have  been 
completed  by  Mozart.  I 

The  4/4  Andante,  identified  as  "Bene- 
dictus”.  Figure  "D’’  illustrates  the  Influ- 


Exhibit  C 


ence  of  Mozart.  This  movement  is  entirely 
accredited  to  be  the  work  of  Sussmayer. 
Dike  his  instructor,  Sussmayer  employed 
the  Bassett  horns  to  good  advantage, 
affording  the  opening  themes,  as  a  four 
measure  introduction,  and  throughout  the 
movement,  in  supporting  passages,  with 
figurations. 

Figure  "E’’,  also  an  excerpt  from  the 
‘‘Benedictus",  shows  an  unusual  treatment 
of  the  Bassett  horn.  In  the  fourth  meas¬ 
ure,  of  this  excerpt,  a  two  measure  transi¬ 
tion  is  afforded  to  the  Bassett  horns,  with 
a  supporting  'cello  passage.  The  influence 
of  Mozart  can  be  readily  recognized,  as 
this  passage  is  similar  in  style  to  the 
opening  measures  of  the  Recordare. 

See  Exhibits  on  Opposite  Page 
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Lesson  13 

TRUMPETS — The  range  of  the  trumpet 
Is  from  0-21  to  C-S9  with  several  notes 
both  higher  and  lower  available  for  solo¬ 
ists,  but  not  practical  for  average  players. 
These  instruments  are  identical  to  cornets 
except  for  the  design.  Built  in  Bb  (with 
a  slide  to  A  for  "A”  parts)  they  sound  one 
tone  lower,  and  transpose  a  major  2nd 
higher.  See  lesson  6.  The  trumpet  usu¬ 
ally  plays  melody  with  the  2nd  trumpet 
playing  a  harmony  part.  It  also  plays 
figuration  and  countermeiodies  while  the 
melody  is  carried  by  other  instruments. 
In  ex.  13-a  is  shown  Ist  and  2nd  trumpet 
parts  playing  a  duet  with  the  trombone 
part  written  as  a  3rd  part.  Transpose 
these  parts  to  concert  key  for  analysis.' 
This  type  of  trio  is  identical  with  those 
expiained  for  violin,  sax  teams  and  wood¬ 
wind  trios.  Remember  that  this  trio  for¬ 
mation  is  the  backbone  of  dance  orches¬ 
tration  exactly  as  shown,  and  is  the  basis 
for  concert  orchestra  arranging  with  the 
employment  of  more  variety  than  is  used 
when  orchestrating  for  dance  orchestra. 
In  concert  orchestra,  the  harmony  forma¬ 
tion  is  usually  more  open,  and  the  har¬ 
mony  parts  written  with  more  contrast¬ 
ing  rhythms  and  in  a  more  independent 
style.  Frequently  these  parts  written  as 
harmony  parts  are  sufficiently  melodic  to 
be  considered  counterpoint.  See  lesson  on 
this  subject. 

Exsmplu  I 

The  figuration  is  added  to  embellish  the 
music,  adding  rhythm  and  background  to 
the  melody.  In  the  next  example  we  illus¬ 
trate  a  three  part  figuration  for  1st  and 
2nd  trumpet  and  trombone  which  was 
played  while  the  trio  of  saxophones  played 
melody  and  harmony.  Transpose  these 
parts  to  concert  key  and  analyse  them. 
See  lesson  on  figuration. 

Exsmple  2 

TROMBONE — The  range  is  from  E-12 
to  F-34  and  sounds  eiactly  as  it  is  read. 
Both  low  and  high  tones  are  avoided  for 
usual  orchestra  work.  Altho  built  in  Bb 
the  instrument  Is  played  like  a  C  instru¬ 
ment  with  the  Angering  compensating  for 
the  tone  difference  so  it  actually  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  C  instrument  Usually  reads  bass 
<-lef,  sometimes  tenor.  The  trombone  usu¬ 
ally  plays  a  harmony  part  in  'trio  with 
the  trumpets,  a  countermelody  in  harmony 
with  any  other  instruments  and  some¬ 
times  the  melody.  The  illustrations  of  3rd 
part  harmony  as  shown  in  ex.  13-a  and 
3rd  part  flguration  in  13-b.  The  following 
example  in  bass  clef  are  in  Eb  and  shows 
a  melody  and  countermelody.  Sometimes 
these  melodies  used  as  countermelodies 
are  tuneful  and  independent,  but  usually 
they  are  dependent  upon  the  regular 
melody  and  not  written  as  a  counterpoint. 

Eiemple  3 

To  be  able  to  appreciate  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  a  countermelody  or  harmony  trom¬ 
bone  part,  to  the  melody,  analyse  various 
trombone  parts  comparing  them  to  the 
violin  lead,  and  also  visualise  the  har¬ 
monic  support  to  the  melody  to  obtain 


the  balance.  Notice  the  contrasting 
rhythms  and  style  which  provide  variety 
and  character  to  the  trombone  counter¬ 
melody.  Difference  in  rhythm  and  con¬ 
tracting  motion  are  most  essential. 

MUTEIS — Brass  instruments  are  very 
effective  muted.  There  are  of  course  many 
different  kinds  of  mutes,  and  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  arrangers  become  familiar 
with  the  different  effects  obtained  with 
the  more  popular  kinds  of  mutes.  It  is 
possible  to  completely  change  the  tonal 
coloring  of  a  brass  instrument  with  mutes. 
This  produces  an  endless  number  of  varie¬ 
ties  obtainable.  The  music  is  marked  when 
mutes  are  desired. 

FRENCH  HORN — The  range  as  lead  is 
from  C-17  to  C-38  and  sounds  a  5th  lower, 
the  instrument  being  built  in  F  with 
slides  to  change  to  other  pitches,  namely 
Eb,  D  and  C  altho  F  is  usually  used. 
When  written  in  treble  clef  the  transposi¬ 
tion  is  a  5th  upward.  See  transposing  key 
chart  in  lesson  5.  When  written  in  bass 
clef  the  music  is  written  a  4  th  lower  to 
avoid  ledger  lines.  The  French  horn  plays 
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[either  rhythm,  sustained  harmony  parts, 
or  Aguratlons.  The  parts  are  written  for 
two  instruments  in  harmony  on  one  line, 
an  ochestration  using  from  one  to  four 
horns.  Eix.  13-d  shows  a  part  in  rhythmic 
styie ;  13-e  in  a  rhythmic,  but  more  sus¬ 
tained  styie ;  13-f  contains  short  contra- 
piinctal  figurations. 

j 

'  Example  4 

I  CELLO — The  range  as  it  is  read  and  as 

f  it  sounds  is  from  C-10  to  E-S3.  Wo  have 

)  left  this  string  instrument  for  classifica- 

I  tion  and  explanation  until  now,  because 

it  plays  parts  so  similar  to  trombone,  but 
i  does  not  team  with  the  other  instruments 

I  of  its  family  as  does  the  trombone.  A 

cello  usually  plays  countermelodies,  altho 
it  is  used  to  play  the  bass  parts  also  and 
at  times  the  melody.  In  ex.  13-g  is  shown 
a  melody  above  and  a  countermelody 


below.  Notice  the  contrasting  rhythms. 
In  18-h  is  shown  a  cello  part  combining 
rhythm,  part  bass  and  also  some  counter¬ 
melody.  Notice  double  stops,  which  should 
not  be  written  unless  one  obtains  some 
knowledge  of  the  Instrument,  either  from 
playing  It  for  a  while  or  a  thoro  theoreti¬ 
cal  understanding. 

Example  5 

Besides  being  written  in  bass  clef  the 
parts  are  sometimes  written  in  tenor  clef. 
In  small  combinations  the  bass  part  can 
be  used  by  the  cello  and  substitute  for 
bass.  The  same  suggestions  on  muting 
etc.  are  used  as  for  violin. 

We  now  suggest  that  students  try  to 
hear  orchestras  using  these  various  in¬ 
struments  in  different  combinations  to 
obtain  a  practical  appreciation  from  ac¬ 
tual  sounds  and  blendings  of  tonal  color. 


- 

'A 

■frff 

Cajd3<JiMhah 

Favorite  Albums  for 

CLARINET 

LET  US  HAVE  MUSIC 

Music  to  suit  the  mood,  taste 
and  ability  of  all  clarinetists. 
75  famous  melodies  broug^ht 
together  in  one  pleasure- 
packed  volume.  $1.00 

CLARINETIST'S 
CONCERT  ALBUM 

Music  of  quality  and  appeal^ 
suitable  for  recital  pro¬ 
grams. 

Solo  .75  Piano  Acc.  1.25 

EVERYDAY  FAVORITES 

15  compositions  that  are 
perennial  favorites,  in  easy, 
full-sounding  arrangements. 
Solo  .50  Piano  Acc.  .75 

Carl  Fischer,  Inc. 

Cooper  Square,  New  York  3 
Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles 


For  Young 
Insfrumenfalists 

nRST  SOLO 
ALBUM 

For  Woodwind  or  Brosi 
fnetrvmenfa 

Arranged  by 

CARL  WEBBER 

This  collection  for  the  young  instrument¬ 
alist  has  met  with  an  enthusiastic  response 
from  teachers  the  country  over.  Compiled 
and  arranged  by  a  master  of  his  craft,  it 
contains  more  than  fifty  well-known  and 
favorite  airs,  and  will  many  |imes  over  solve 
the  problem  of  what  to  give  students  as 
first  solo  assignments.  The  melodies  chosen 
are  especially  adaptable  to  the  instruments 
for  which  they  have  been  arranged. 

C  Instrument  Book 

(For  Flute,  Oboe,  or  C  Tenor  (Melody) 
Saxophone) 

B-Flat  Instrument  Book 
(For  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Soprano  Saxophone, 
Tenor  Saxophone,  Clarinet,  Baritone 
(Treble  Clef),  or  Trombone  (Treble  Clef) 

E-Hat  Instrument  Book 
(.^or  E-flat  Clarinet,  Alto  Saxophone,  Bari¬ 
tone  Saxophone,  or  Alto  Horn) 

Bess  Clef  Instrument  Book 

(For  Baritone.  Euphonium,  Trombone,  Bas¬ 
soon,  or  Bass) 

Instrument  Books,  SO  cents  each 
Plano  Accompaniment  Book,  75  cents 


THEODORE  PRESSER  GO. 


1712  Chestnut  St. 


Philadelphia  I,  Pa. 
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SMART  STYLING  *  FINE 
TAILORING  *  LONG  WEAR 

Make  America's 

Outstanding  Uniform  Value 


•  Year  after  year,  America's 
leading  school  bands  choose 
Craddock  Uniforms  because 
they  are  “tops”  in  style,  de¬ 
sign,  appearance,  fit,  and  work¬ 
manship.  All  factors  considered, 
Craddock  uniforms  cost  less  per 
year  to  own — afford  greater 
personal  pride  and  satisfaction. 
Buy  Craddock,  the  choice  of 
champions. 


Dress  up  your  School  Band  for 
its  important  Victory-Morale 
job  at  home.  This  is  Patriotic. 
We  have  ample  stocks 'of  fine 
School  Band  Uniform  fabrics; 
a  wide  selection.  Write  us  for 
samples,  prices,  and  ideas  for 
smart  uniforms. 

UNIFORMS  BY  OSTWALD,  INC. 
18  East  16th  St.,  N*w  York,  N.  Y. 


UNIFORM 


Specializing  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Tell  M  what  you  have  ia 
miiHl.  We  win  dctigii  and 
aubmit  akctcbea  aA  de- 

aiins. 

MareuB  Ruben,  ine. 

Dept,  a  tzs  So.  SUU  St. 
CUcaco  S,  nifaMia 


S 


The  Goldman  Band 


Begins  on  Page  15 

Buono,  another  great  player  who  was 
at  one  time  first  trumpeter  in  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  orchestra.  Then 
came  Waino  Kauppi,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  cornetists  who  ever  lived. 
Poor  Waino;  he  was  injured  in  an  auto 
accident,  and  died  not  long  afterwards 
at  a  very  young  age. 

Kauppi  was  succeeded  by  C.  Adel- 
bert  (“Del")  Staigers,  formerly  cor¬ 
net  soloist  with  Sousa’s  Band.  He  re¬ 
mained  with  Goldman  for  eight 
seasons.  Staigers  is  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
usual  performers.  (Quoting  Gold¬ 
man)  :  “His  technique  was  phenomenal 
and  he  had  the  tongue  of  a  serpent; 
besides,  an  endurance  that  was  almost 
superhuman.”  “Del"  was  soloist  with 
the  1940  New  York  World’s  Fair  Band 
also. 

Leonard  B.  Smith  joined  the  Gold¬ 
man  Band  when  a  very  young  man, 
and  soon  became  a  popular  idol. 
(Quoting  Goldman):  “His  tone  was 
one  of  the  purest  and  best  I  ever 
heard,  and  he  had  a  wonderful  em¬ 
bouchure — especially  for  the  higher 
registers.” 

Later  on  Raymond  Crisara,  also  a 
very  young  man,  became  Goldman’s 
cornet  soloist.  He  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  valuable  play¬ 
ers,  and  was  achieving  great  success 
when  he,  too.  Joined  our  armed  forces. 
The  latest  soloist  to  date  is  James  F. 
Burke. 

Special  tribute  is  accorded  by  Dr. 
Goldman  to  one  of  the  writer’s  oldest 
and  best  loved  friends.  He  is  none 
other  than  Simone  Mantia,  already  fa¬ 
miliar  to  readers  of  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN.  In  1943  we  stated:  “Simone 
Mantia  is  the  greatest  euphonium 
player  of  all  time."  But  Dr.  Goldman 
goes  even  beyond  th^t:  “Simone  Man¬ 
tia  was  at  one  time  my  baritone  player, 
and  here  is  a  man  whom  I  think  is 
probably  THE  GREATEST  WIND  IN¬ 
STRUMENT  PLAYER  WHO  EVER 
LIVED.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
describe  all  that  this  great  artist  can 
do  on  both  the  baritone  and  the  trom¬ 
bone — and  always  as  a  musician, 
fivery  wind  instrument  player  should 
try  to  hear  this  outstanding  artist. 
Whatever  he  plays  is  thrilling."  (And 
Mantia  deserves  every  word  of  it.) 

It  would  be  fairly  impossible  to  list 
the  names  of  all  the  great  artists  who 
have  played  as  members  of  the  Gold¬ 
man  Band.  As  one  periodical  ex¬ 
pressed  it:  “The  roster  of  the  Gold¬ 
man  Band  reads  like  a  list  of  names 
in  ‘Who’s  Who  in  Music’.” 

“The  greatest  difficulty  I  have  in  hold¬ 
ing  my  men,"  writes  Dr.  Goldman,  “is 
that  whenever  the  various  symphony  or¬ 


chestras  need  wind  Instrument  players, 
they  dig  into  the  Goldman  band.  The 
Metropolitan  Opera  orchestra,  the  N.  T. 
Philharmonic,  the  N.  B.  C.  Symphony, 
and  nearly  every  large  symphony  orches¬ 
tra  in  the  country  have  taken  men  from 
my  band.  When  Toscanini  took  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  to  Europe,  S  of  my  Important 
men  were  engaged.  I  have  a  framed  let¬ 
ter  on  the  wall  in  my  office  from  Leopold 
Stokowski,  wherein  he  thanks  me  for  the 
fine  wind  instrument  players  he  secured 
from  my  band.  Last  summer  I  engaged  a 
young  French  horn  player.  He  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  so  I  said  to  him:  ‘No  doubt  you 
will  be  engaged  by  one  of  the  symphony 
orchestras  before  the  end  of  our  season.' 
Before  the  first  week  of  our  season  was 
over,  the  orchestra  manager  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  came  to  one  of  our  con¬ 
certs — and  the  young  man  was  signed  up 
for  the  ‘Met’  In  1942,  young  Raymond 
Crisara  (20  years  old),  then  my  cornet 
soloist,  was  engaged  as  first  trumpeter 
at  the  ‘Met’  before  the  season  ended. 
There  have  been  numerous  similar  cases. 
Last  fall  Eugene  Goosens  asked  me  for 

Note  to  Page  34 


CLOTH.... 
eOSkedM 
13  Qualities 

U  desired,  we  wiU  DESIGN 
uaiiorm  especially  ior  you. 
School  and  Band  Banners. 

Flags.  Throwing  Flags. 

•  Special  Folder  la  Colors. 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE,  ILL  I  N  O  I  S 


145  UNIFORMS 

BeantifuUv  Psehsred 


We  Can  Supply 

BAND  UNIFORMS 

NOW 


Made  to  Order 
Uniforms  for  All 
Organizations 

70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application 

PETTIIONE  BROS.  MFC.  CO. 

n  Sytam  SI.  CMmH  2.  OHi 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  SALE; 
Selmer  flute,  Hajrnes  piccolo,  Selmer  clarinet.  Conn 
and  Koblert  oboes,  KoUert  and  Heckel  bassoons, 
Sdmer  alto  sax.,  Kruspe  double  horn.  Recording 
BBb  bass,  and  others.  We  specialize  in  qiulity 
wcxMwinds  and  repairs.  School  Music  Svvice, 

Champaign,  Illinois. _ 

VIOLINS,  Violin  Bows,  Violincellos,  bags,  cases, 
drams,  tom  toms,  pedals.  Metal  brushes,  sticks, 
metal  twirling  batons,  rubber  ends,  saxophones, 
clarinets,  melophones,  piano  accordions,  banjos. 
Ererything  Musical.  Hawes  Music  Store,  Port- 

la^  Me. _ 

RECONDITIONED  York  BB  Recording  bass, 
$225.00.  King  S.  P.  baritone  bom,  $110.00. 
Conn  S.  P.  melophone,  $75.00.  King  S.  P. 
melophone,  $60.00.  King  S.  P.  Eb  bass,  $125.00. 
Koblert  Military  English  born,  $110.00.  New 
York  G.  L.  custom  model  trombone,  $125.00.  Bue- 
Kher  bell  front  recording  BB  bass,  $200.00.  Conn 
S.P.  baritone  saxophone,  $135.00.  King  S.P.  French 
bom,  $115.00.  Pedler  Albert  system  alto  clari¬ 
net,  $85.00.  Buffet  Albert  alto  clarinet,  $85.00. 
Wolverine  wood  Bodim  alto  clarinet,  $225.00. 
Conn  upright  alto  horn,  $55.00.  King  upright 
alto  horn,  $70.00.  Bettoney  Conservatory  bas¬ 
soon,  $95.00.  Buescher  C  Melody  saxophone, 
$47.50.  Conn  silver-plated  curved  soprano  saxo¬ 
phone,  $65.00.  Conn  Bb  straight  soprano  asax., 
$45.00.  Conn  C  straight  soprano  sax.,  $35.00. 
Glockenspiel  outfit,  25  bar  lightweight,  $57.50. 
Heavyweight  Glockenspiel  outfit,  25  bar,  $75.00. 
iyi  Octave  Leedy  vibraphone,  $225.00.  New 
cr^-proof  cellos,  special  price,  $52.50.  Albert 

ran  clarinets,  $15.00.  Comets,  trumpets, 
nets,  trombones,  flutes,  saxophones,  sousa- 
phones,  basses,  both  Eb  and  BB.  Buescher  S.P. 
bass  saxophone,  $165.00.  Buffet  Albert  system, 
bass  clarinet,  $125.00.  Set  of  pedal  tympani, 
$225.00.  Set  of  Leedy  chimes,  18  tubes  from 
C  to  F,  $125.00.  Pan  American,  Conn, 
King,  Buescher  and  Martin  S.  P.  alto  saxo- 
pbonM  $90.00  to  $125.00.  Conn  sterling  silver 
Boehm  C  flute  with  low  B,  $185.00.  New  Artley 
Boehm  C  flute  sterling  silver  head  joint,  $160.00. 
Conn  S.  P.  Db  Boehm  Piccolo,  $60.00.  A  good 
supply  of  Upright  bass  horns  from  $75.00  to 
$145.00.  Holton  S.  P.  BB  sousaphone,  $225.00. 
A  good  supply  of  melophones  from  $50.00  to 
$95.00.  A  good  supply  of  Upright  alto  horns 
ftom  $40.00  up.  A  good  supply  of  baritone  horns 
from  $65.00  up.  Military  oboes  from  $45.00  up. 
Baritones,  melophones,  French  horns,  etc.  at 
barfain  school  prices.  Hundreds  of  instruments 
available  for  immediate  delivery.  Write  for  Bar- 
rain  List.  We  also  buv  for  cash  or  take  trades. 
Write  us  what  you  nave.  Adelson’s  Musical 
Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  De- 

troit  26,  Michigan. _ 

YORK  UPRIGHT  BB  flat  bass,  $145.  2  parade 
drains,  $45 — each.  2  trombones,  $115  and  $45. 
Aho  sax.,  $95.  Melophone,  $55.  Ed  Chenette, 

Shamrock.  Texas. _ 

TRUMPET  SOLO  "SWANEE  RIVER”— 60c. 
An  easy  solo  with  modem  variations  written  es¬ 
pecially  for  concerts,  minstrels,  club  meetings, 
musical  shows  and  hmh  school  programs.  Nich¬ 
olas  Lomakin,  243  Dalzell  Avenue,  Ben  Avon, 
Pgh.  2,  Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE — Selmer  Clarinet,  $120.00.  Pedler 
flute,  $100.00.  Olds  trombone,  silver-plated, 
$120.00.  Conn  melc^one.  $65.00.  Band  cym¬ 
bals,  15",  $35.00.  Conn  baritone  silver-plated, 
$85.00.  Chaplin  wood  clarinet,  $85.00.  Viola,  a 
real  professional  instrament,  $65.00.  12x15  street 
dram  white,  $20.00.  Concert  snare  drum,  7x14, 
$38.50.  Good  violin  outfit.  $90.00;  this  is  a  real 
professional  violin.  We  buy  your  unused  band 
nutraments.  Crestline  Music  Shop,  Crestline, 
Ohio. 


MUSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 


ORCHESTRATIONS  —  Popular  backnumbers,  I 
7-$l ;  15-$2;  40-$5.  Quality  saxophone  reeds, 
alto,  6-$l ;  tenor,  5-$l ;  clarinet,  8-$l.  Holton  , 
alto  saxophone,  $50.00.  Terminal  Orchestra 

Service.  4gl8!»5  Kimball,  Chicago  25. _ 

GET  YOUR  MUSIC  READY  for  playing  and 
publishing.  Send  me  your  melody  for  free  advice 
and  prices  on  arranging.  Ed  Chenette,  Sham¬ 
rock,  Texas. 


REED  MAKING 


OBOE  REEDS — Responsive,  easy  blowing.  Great 
care  is  taken  in  finishing  these  reeds.  Students 
can  use  them  immediately.  Finest  obtainable. 
Each  guaranteed.  75c  each,  plus  old  tubes;  6 
for  $4.00.  Russell  Saunders,  Box  157,  Elkhart, 

Ind. _ 

OBOE  REEDS — I  will  make  your  reeds  perfect 
as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincifinati  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  Blasy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch ; 
mounted  on  Loree  tubes;  $1.15  each,  6  for  $6.50. 
Oboes,  English  horns,  new  and  used.  Andre  An- 
draud,  6409  Orchard  Lane,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 

OBOE  REEDS — -Handmade,  French  type,  best 
quality  and  performance.  Paris  Conservatory 
measurements.  Price,  90c:  3  for  $2.50.  Joseph 

Ruth,  3145  N.  Lawndale  Ave.,  Chicago. _ 

BASSOON  REEDS— The  FERRELL  Bassoon 
Reeds  are  nationally  known  among  school  bas¬ 
soonists  for  their  satisfactory  service.  Four  (4) 
reeds,  $3.40;  $10  Doz.  John  E.  Ferrell,  3535-A 

Juniata  St.,  St.  Louis  18,  Missouri. _ 

OBOE  PLAYERS — Make  your  own  oboe  reeds. 
Gouged  and  folded  cane,  10  for  $1.00.  Loree 
shape.  Joseph  Ruth,  3145  N.  Lawndale  Ave., 

Chicago,  III. _ 

HINES  CLARINET  AND  SAXOPHONE 
REEDS  thoroughly  satisfy  the  most  discriminat¬ 
ing  artist.  Highly  endorsed  by  leading  music  au¬ 
thorities  throughout  the  nation.  French  and 
Swiss  imports.  Genuine  handmade  Oboe  and  Bas¬ 
soon  Reeds  for  symphony  requirements.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply,  write  Hines  Ree^  (Luther 

P.  Hines),  Box  a580,  Gulfport,  Miss. _ 

WALDO  OBOE  REEDS  guaranteed  handmade. 
Not  a  commercial  but  a  player’s  reed.  Selected 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitdi, 
as  used  by  me  in  Philadelphia  Orenestn^  Gold¬ 
man  Band.  Each  reed  rings  “A”  tuning  gong 
sympathetically.  Test  your  embouchure.  Pro¬ 
fessional  m<^el,  $1.10;  3  for  $3.00.  Sold  direct 
only.  Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand  Concourse, 
Bronx,  New  York. _ 


Look  over  fha  ads  in  this 
itsua.  You'll  find  many  itams 
of  intarast.  Parhapt  you  hava 
an  aztra  saxophona  you  would 
lika  to  sail  or  trada  for  a 
Franch  horn  or  trumpat.  Taka 
advanta9a  of  tha  opportunity 
this  dapartmant  offart  you. 


'  Yachers! 

your  country 
wonts  you  to 

Yach 

Taachars,  stay  on  jrour  Jobs! 
Amarlca  needs  you  today  as 
never  before.  Our  children  must 
be  educated  to  understand  the 
principles  for  which  we  flght  or 
the  hard*  won  peiure  to  come  will 
be  meaningleee.  Thoee  of 
you  who  are  qualified  to 
teach  but  are  not  now  do¬ 
ing  so.  Join  tha  ranks  of 
this  sasentlal  service.  The 
need  Is  urgent! 


UNIFORMS 


SEVENTY-FIVE  White  Band  Coats  (all  new) 
assorted  sizes,  (Lapels),  French  pockety  gabar¬ 
dine  material,  workmanship.  Bargain,  $200.00. 
Shakos,  Majorette  Costumes,  Leaders  Caps, 
Coats,  Suits,  assorted  colors.  Sizes.  Wallace, 

2416  N.  Halsted,  Chicago. _ 

MAROON  BAND  COATS  (Fexty),  $120.00. 
Sixty  blue  coats,  military  collars  $50.00.  Twenty 
blue  (lapel  collars),  $40.00.  Tuxedo  suits,  full 
dress,  $10.00.  Double  breasted  tuxedos,  $20.00. 
White  Coats  (orchestra),  mess  jackets,  $2.00. 
Tuxedo  trousers,  $5.00,  Free  Lists.  Wallace, 
2416  N.  Halsted,  Xhicago. 

BLUE  VELVET  JACKETS  (40),  beautiful 
gold  decorations,  excellent  clean  condition,  as¬ 
sorted  sizes.  Bargain,  $120.00.  Forty  green  vel¬ 
vet  jackets,  $80.00.  Tuxedos,  $10.00.  Wallace, 

2416  N.  Halsted,  Chicago. _ 

FOR  SALE — 50  Red  Wool  Gabardine  Band 
CapM,  (white  satin  lining).  Also  50  caps,  good 
condition — used  only  short  time.  High  School 

Band,  Humboldt,  Nebraska. _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Shop  worn,  seven  guitars,  four 
banjos,  three  mandolins,  each  $15.  New  case 
with  every  instrument.  Special  prices  for  pur¬ 
chases  of  two  or  more.  Your  money’s  worth 

Siaranteed.  R.  J.  Pecore,  1011  Putnam  Ave., 
rool^n  21,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HOW  I  BECAME  A  CORNETIST— A  treatise 
on  eliminating  drudgery  and  faulty  practice. 
Packed  with  thousands  of  invaluable  ideas  ^ 
the  Master  Cornetist,  HERBERT  CLARKE. 
Price,  $1.00.  Joseph  Huber,  3413  Wyoming,  St. 

Louis  18,  Mo. _ 

“DEMOCRACY  FOREVER”  —  ”1116  Greatest 
March  written  in  years.  Please  send  $1.00  for 
2  band  copies.  Chas.  Fremling,  Box  187,  Buhl, 

Minnesota. _ 

NEW — ^Transposition  at  a  glance.  Get  this 
handy  pocket  size  book  now  I  Learn  transposi¬ 
tion  of  orchestral  instruments.  50c  (coin).  Mac- 
Gregor,  P.O.  Box  828,  Hollywood  28,  California. 
3Sc— POCKET  CHORD  CHART— 35e.  A  handy 
pocket  size  chart  of  the  most  used  chords  and 
their  application.  Also  includes  progressions, 
basis  for  forming  and  adding  notes  to  chords, 
all  major  scales  and  a  brief  course  in  harmony 
and  arranging.  Nicholas  Lomakin,  243  Dalzell 

Ave.,  Ben  Avon,  Pgh.  2,  Pa. _ 

TRUMPET  SECRETS 

High-Tones— Endurance — Tricks — Impossibilities 
Fred  Elias 

3343  South  17th  Omaha,  Nebraska 


_ WANTED  TO  BUY _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY — Uniform  capes,  caps.  Suits. 
Orchestra  COATS  (Majorette  costumes).  For 
sale,  tuxedo  suits,  single  breasted,  $10.00.  Doub¬ 
les,  $20.00.  Bargains.  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted, 

Chicago. _ 

WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  cornets, 
trumpets,  metal,  wood  and  ebonite  clarinets, 
tromoones,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  French  horns, 
baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all  kinds  bass  and 
alto  clarinets  percussion  instruments,  string  in¬ 
struments,  vibraphones,  marimbas,  etc.  Write  us 
what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal, 
/•delson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446 

Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. _ 

WANT  TO  BUY  your  unused  band  instruments. 
Highest  prices  paid.  Need  hassoon,  oboe,  so¬ 
prano,  alto,  tenor  and  baritone  saxophones, 
trumpets,  cornets,  baritones,  and  trombones.  We 
pay  cash.  Mrs.  Arvine  C.  Kindinger,  Crestline, 

Ohio. _ _ _ 

PAYING  HIGHEST  PRICES  for  all  musical 
instruments  regardless  of  age  or  condition.  This 
offer  limited.  Write  immediately.  Zifferblatt, 
1972  Matthews  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York. 

★  Buy  War  Bonds  $ 

*  ¥ 

*  and  Stamps  ^ 
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IM  your  antir*  studanl  mnsicicD  body 
•^oy  and  banafil  by  raoding  Tba 
SCRDOL  MUSICIAN  ragulariy.  Ona  or 
two  library  or  bandreem  ce^a  oro  ia- 
auMciant. 


■y  tba  MEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  you  gat 
tan.  twanty-Sra,  or  fifty  cepiaa  aaory 
aaontb  a^ieb  may  ba  diotributad  to  ear- 
tola  indiTlduala  or  uaad  lor  claaa  road- 
iag.  Thin  ia  a  now  aconomieal  way  to 
got  coaaplata  eoraraga  oi  roluabla  ia- 
lermatiaa. 


Haro  ora  tba  aaw  buadla  rataai — 

10  Copies  Monthly  for.  .  .$10.00 
25  Copies  Monthly  for.  . .  15.00 
50  Copies  Monthly  for.  . .  25.00 
to  Months,  Meiled  to 
One  Addreu. 

Start  yetir  Buadla  Plan  new.  Oat  your 
firat  buadla  ol  aawa  and  faUermatiea  ior 
your  faiatrumaatal  atudaata.  Quantity  may 
bo  iacraoaad  oa  raquirad.  OBDEB  MOW. 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


You  Can’t  Miss 

lt'>  boon  undar  tatf  for  yaart.  Thoutanda 
hava  Mt  down  at  tba  piano  and,  with  thit 
book,  played  tkair  first  piece  in  ona  hour. 
Amaiingly  rapid  progress  after  that. 

Only  *1  PAID 

Send  today  for  this  remarkable  guide 
and  key  to  quick  mastery  of  the  piano. 

The  School  Musician 

230  No,  Michigan  Ava.,  Chicago  I,  III. 


The  Goldman  Band 

two  of  my  trombonista.  Despite  all  these 
dlfflculUes,  I  have  generally  been  able  to 
acquire  satisfactory  replacements.” 

Recently,  apropos  of  the  preceding 
paragraph,  a  famous  orchestra  conductor 
said  to  Dr.  Goldman:  "We  could  not 
pay  you  a  bigger  compliment  than  to 
draft  the  members  of  your  band.”  It 
seems  to  us  that  “A  Symphony  in  Brass" 
is  now  inadequate  as  a  slogan  for  the 
superb  Goldman  ensemble.  It  has  become 
'"The  Cradle  of  the  Symphony.”  Reputa¬ 
tions  born  and  fostered  therein  are 
“graduated"  within  the  great  orchestras. 

Dr.  Goldman  believes  that  the  majority 
of  bands  "overfeed”  their  audiences  in 
the  matter  of  programme  length.  Which 
means  that,  in  such  instances,  people  will 
actually  be  glad  when  the  concerts  are 
concluded,  instead  ..of  clamoring  for  en¬ 
cores.  This  is  indeed  a  serious  mistake 
which  causes  ipuch  prejudice  against 
bands.  School  bands  are  particularly 
prone  to  this  error.  Concerts  should  be 
too  short  rather  than  too  long,  whether 
given  by  amateurs  or  by  professionals. 

Too  lengthy  programmes  are  hard  upon 
even  the  most  experienced  professionals. 
Dr.  Goldman  has  often  exerted  his  influ¬ 
ence  upon  school  bandmasters  to  cease 
from  needless  tiring  of  their  pupils. 
Youngsters  are  completely  played  out 
when  they  have  played  only  half  of  extra 
long  programmes.  As  a  result,  they  can¬ 
not  possibly  produce  clear  tones  or  do 
justice  to  the  music  during  the  second 
part  of  such  badly  arranged  perform¬ 
ances.  (Quoting  Goldman)  :  "And  to  cap 
the  climax,  they  adhere  to  the  old  and 
horrible  custom  of  playing  an  encore  num¬ 
ber  after  each  programme  number.  These 
‘extras'  ALONR  are  enough  to  tire  even 
seasoned  players.  Bandmasters  of  this 
sort  actually  force  this  surplus  music  into 
the  wearied  ears  of  their  listeners.  For 
a  mere  ripple  of  applause,  or  even  for 
none  at  all,  they  galop  off  on  the  extras, 
thereby  doing  their  cause  more  harm  than 
good.” 

Dr.  Goldman  further  believes  that  no 
encore  numbers  should  be  Interpolated 
into  programmes  at  any  time.  The  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  well  balanced  programme  re¬ 
quires  careful  preparation  and  much 
thought  to  achieve  proper  form  and  con¬ 
tinuity — and  why  tear  it  apart  and  ruin 
it?  There  is  only  one  real  reason  for  in¬ 
cluding  encores,  and  that  is  comparatively 
rare— overwhelming  and  long  drawn  out 
applause  plus  insistent  demands  from 
an  audience.  Furthermore,  whenever  such 
applause  really  merits  a  response,  no 
selection  should  be  played  that  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  programme. 

Marches  especially  are  always  hard  on 
the  lips  of  the  performers.  Leaders  who 
adhere  to  this  type  of  encores  are  thwart¬ 
ing  their  own  success.  Bands  should 
play  marches  either  as  part  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  programme,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
concert,  if  the  demand  be  sufllclent.  No 
extra  numbers  are  played  during  the 
Goldman  concerts.  This  most  sensible 
l>lan  has  worked  out  wonderfully  for 
Gtoldman  audiences  never  seem  to 
slacken  in  their  enthusiastic  demands  for 
favorite  numbers  AFTER  each  concert 

No  bandmaster  has  ever  been  more 
considerate  of  his  musicians  than  Dr. 
Goldman  himself.  He  is  fully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  wind  instrument  players 
must  be  given  ample  periods  of  relaxation 
between  each  number,  and  also  sees  that 
the  intermission  periods  between  halves 
must  last  a  full  10  minutes — and  fre¬ 
quently  as  many  as  15.  Thus  Goldman’s 
players  are  assured  of  greater  endurance. 


and  this  naturally  means  a  surety 
highly  artistic  performances  throughogNi 
all  concerts  by  the  Goldman  band.  (  ' 
Dr.  Goldman's  musical  wisdom  Is 
clearly  revealed,  when  he  says:  "No  bsa|j 
is  better  than  its  rank  and  file  of  mui^j 
clans.  Second,  third,  and  fourth  pi 
must-be  played  equally  well  in 
with  the  first  or  solo  parts;  if  otherwl 
a  band  cannot  guarantee  its  audience  s 
concert  worthy  of  attention."  This  attt*'] 
tude  proves  his  interest  in  the  modi 
school  band  movement  to  be  genuine.  Hs" 
has  travelled  extensively  to  be  of  invaliil 
able  assistance  to  the  younger  musleiil 
generation.  (Quoting  Goldman): 
movement  is  a  wonderful  one,,  and  has 
produced  some  remarkable  bands,  orcl 
tras,  and  choruses,  as  well  as  some  coa>| 
ductors  of  genuine  merit.” 

Personally,  Edwin  Franko  Goldnruin  is 
a  man  who  is  charming  in  conversatii 
and  manner,  and  always  willing  to  lend 
his  whole-hearted  aid  to  young  music! 
who  are  striving  to  attain  success.  He  is" 
generous  in  his  appreciation  of  the  merit 
of  players  who  have  not  played  as  mei 
bers  of  his  own  organisation.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  listen  to  what  he  says  concerningj 
Frank  Simon  who  succeeded  Herbert  u' 
Clarke  as  cornet  soloist  with  Sousa's 
Band,  in  1917 :  "I  was  greatly  impressed! 
with  his  beautiful  quality  of  tone,  his  flne< 
phrasing,  and  his  general  musicianshi 
when  I  first  heard  him.  He  organised  s' 
fine  band  of  his  own  later  on,  and  is  still) 
active  in  the  musical  world.  He  has  alsej 
produced  many  fine  pupils  and  has  writ«| 
ten  some  excellent  solos.  He  has  a  lovely' 
liersonallty,  too,  and  is  a  most  amusing 
story-teller.” 


Many  people  have  inquired :  What  are  H 
the  requisite  talents  necessary  in  order  to  H 
play  in  the  Goldnnan  band?  There  are  5 
such:  (1)  one  must  be  an  artist;  (2)  a^ 
fine  tone;  (I)  an  adequate  technique;  (4)  H 
one  must  be  an  exceptional  reader  M  H 
sight;  (6)  ability  to  transpose.  ThA 
are  the  musical  requirements.  In  add^  1 
tion,  each  applicant  must  be  an  individual 
of  good  habits  and  good  character.  (Quot-  « 
ing  Goldman)  :  “The  members  of  the  bandS 
are  of  many  nationalities  and  religion^fl 
but  are  like  one  happy  family.  There  isS 
a  fine  spirit  in  the  organisation  which  V 
we  cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  spoil- i 
ing,  by  accepting  any  one  who  does  not 
measure  up  to  the  required  standard— 
either  musically  or  morally.” 

Dr.  Goldman’s  son,  Richard  Franko 
Goldman,  is  an  exceptionally  studious 
young  man.  He  is  now  serving  our  coun¬ 
try  In  the  armed  forces.  He  chose  the 
piano  as  his  instrument ;  his  principal 
teachers  were  Ralph  Leopold  and  Clarence 
Adler.  His  academic  career  was  un¬ 
usually  brilliant,  and  he  has  won  many 
prises  and  scholarshipa  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Columbia  University  in  1911, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  I%i  Beta 
Kappa.  He  received  the  first  Special  Fel¬ 
lowship  In  Fine  Arts  ever  awarded  at  this  | 
institution.  In  the  fall  of  1931  he  went 
to  Europe,  where  he  continued  his  musical 
studies  under  Nadia  Boulanger.  Richard 
speaks  6  languages  fluently.  He  la  a 
member  of  the  American  Composers  Al¬ 
liance,  the  American  Bandmasters'  As¬ 
sociation,  and  of  the  Composers’  EMitorial 
Advisory  Board  of  ‘‘New  Music.” 

In  1987,  at  his  father's  request,  Richard 
Franko  Goldman  became  the  official  as¬ 
sociate  conductor  of  the  Goldman  Band. 
His  book,  ‘The  Band's  Music,”  should  be 
read  by  every  one  interested  in  bands  and 
band  music.  It  contains  much  Information 
unobtainable  elsewhere  and  shows  the  re¬ 
sult  of  wide  research  at  home  and  abroad. 
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